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THE MOSSPITS. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 
(Concluded.) 

How quickly does the ear note if the voice 
be not as tender as in former days! To father 
—mother—friends—all may seem unchanged; 
but the wife, who has dwelt upon every look 
—who knows, as it were, even the number 
of rays which the beloved eye throws forth— 
painfully sees and feels the difference. The 
words, perchance, may be as kind; but their 
tone is altered. What boots it to her if the 
universe views her with admiration—if the 














changed! That consciousness is the sword 
which, hanging by a singie hair, threatens, 
sooner or later, her destruction, and prevents 
her enjoying any earthly happiness or repose. 
Not only Edward, however, but circumstances, 
were also altering at the Mosspits. The dis- 
turbed state of the country made each person 
suspicious of the other! and, as the winter 
advanced, so did distress progress. In the 
neighbouring districts workmen of all trades 
had refused to take employment without in- 
creased wages; not a night passed but cattle 
were destroyed, or outhouses, and in some in- 
stances, dwellings burned to the ground. 
fandlords knew not which of their tenants 
to confide in; and the misery was increased 
by soldiers being frequently distributed and 
stationed where the people absolutely lacked 
the means of supporting themselves. It was 
pretty generally rumoured that Hinton was 
concerned in these transactions, though no 
one exactly knew how. He was the princi- 
pal leader of a debating society in Mondrich, 
which had the misfortune to attract the atten- 
tion of the magistrate, who sought to put it 
down perhaps by measures that might have 
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wealth of nations be piled at her feet! He is 


succeeded ; and it formed a most desirable 
‘theme for the disaffected to dwell upon. 
Hoskins grumbled incessantly at the magis- 
trate’s “illegal” proceedings; and Agnes 
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combated his arguments, or rather his opinions 
‘invain. Christmas, that trysting-time which 
generally brings an interchange of kindness 
‘and social feeling amongst all classes of so- 
iciety, had come; and a little episode, that oc- 
jcurred at Mosspits, will at once show the 
‘state of feeling of both husband and wife. 
‘They had been in the habit of exchanging 
presents, during preceding years, on Christ- 
‘mas day, each anxious to surprise the other 
\with some more peculiar gift. Christmas 
eve, Edward did not return until the village 
‘clock had chimed eleven, and then he went 
\sullenly to bed, without heeding the little 
| preparations that Agnes was making for the 
approaching festival. She was alone; for, 
finding that her husband’s habits prevented 
‘him from bringing home the produce of his 
earnings, she had wisely parted with her lit- 
tle servant, considering it was better to la- 
bour with her own hands than to incur debt. 
“ And,” said she meekly, when communing 
with her own thoughts, “if he will be ex- 
travagant, the more necessity is there for my 
being economical.” 


Hoskins was awakened the next morning 
by the sweet kisses of his boy, while his 
wife, leaning over his bedside, prayed that 
he might enjoy many happy returns of that 
|holy day. 

“Say we, Agnes,” interrupted Edward, 
“say we. God knows, whatever happiness I 
jenjoy, you ought to share; for I make you 
'miserable enough at times. Will you forgive 
‘me ?” 

The words were spoken in a tone that Ag- 








been called violent. Be that as it may, he 
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jnes so loved, and, unable to sustain her feel- 
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ings, she flung herself upon her husband's bo- || brow. Suddenly she thought she perceives 
som, and burst into tears. || streaks of light, or rather (so deeply color: 
When Edward, dressed in his best suit, | were they) of flame, intersecting the ¢y-). 
was preparing to go to the Manor, his wife ||ness, and gradually illuminating the diss» 
laid her hand on his arm, and, encouraged by ] sky. Before she had time to draw any yp. 
his kindness, in the gentlest manner request-|| clusion from so singular an appearance, < 
ed him to read one, only one, chapter to her, ! started back with horror on observing, , 
before he went out—it would not take him | close that she almost fancied it touched hp- 
five minutes, He complied with a tolerable | cheek, a thin shadowy hand, with the fore. 
grace; and, when ke finished, she took a|| finger curved, as if beckoning her forwari 
small, heart-shaped brooch from her Room Despite her self-possession, she trembled y,». 
and, telling him that it contained their child’s ] lently, and could hardly prevent herself fr, 
hair, fastened it in his shirt. | shrieking aloud, when she saw distinctly 
“ You did not forget, Agnes, though I did,” | white, ghastly face pressed to the glass thy: 
said he; “but I will bring you something |)separated her from this untimely visiter, 4 
from Mondrich, where [ must go after I leave || sort of hissing and exulting whisper no, 
the Manor; and [ will be back to dinner at}/came upon herear. “Don’t you know ye, 
two, and remain with you all the evening.” || Agnes Hoskins !—don’t you remember [dy 
Edward returned at the time appointed, but || Jane? Come, come with me, and see hoi 
a cloud was on his brow; he hardly partook||bright the Manor is this gay Christmas 
of the dinner she had prepared, and had for-|| night!” A horrid suspicion—too horrid ty 
gotten the customary token. As the evening || be entertained—flashed across her mind, as 
was closing over a cold and snowy landscape, || Agnes undid the door; and, before the halt 
“ — he said, “I must go. I thought I|/crazed girl entered, she had sunk upon a 
could have spent all this day with you, but/|chair, and with difficulty retained her seat, 
something has occurred which must prevent /|| For a few moments she could not think; ani 
it. I will, however, return early, and do more || the half-maniac, with that feeling of symp. 
justice to your excellent cheer at supper than}/thy which rarely deserts a woman, looked 
I have been able to do at dinner.” mournfully into her face. At length her eye 
Never had his wife felt it so difficult to part || rested on a flagon of elderberry-wine thet 
from him. She requested, entreated ; and for ||stood upon the table with the untasted sup. 
a long time his child clasped its hands round || per; she poured out a large glass of it, and, 
his neck, and hung by his knees even as he||curtseying with mock solemnity to the trem) 
approached the door. His departing footsteps ||ling Agnes, said, before she drank it off, 
smote heavily on the heart of the affectionate ||“ Health to you, my lady, and a merry Chris 
Agnes, and, as the last echo died upon her || mas!—a cellar full, a byre full, and plenty 
ear, she wept. of faggots! See, see! they blaze—they 
When eight o’clock came, she looked from || blaze!” she continued, pointing to the sky 
the window; but the fog was so intense that||that was reddening higher and _ higher. 
she could see nothing save the fantastic ||“ Come with me, and I'll tell you as we 
boughs of the old oak, looking more like deep- || how that will be the last fire Harry will light 
ened shadows of darkness than separate or||for many a day! He must have other dar'- 
distinct objects. The song and cheerful laugh || ings, indeed !—but now he can have only me, 
rang from two of the neighbouring cottages; || for none of his dainty dames will follow him 
and at a third there was an assembly of danc-||into strange lands—none but poor Jane: 
ing rustics. Agnes thought it was the first||The police have him by this time, and Hos 
time the happiness of others had increased her || kins too; so you’d better go and bring them 
misery, and she hated herself for the selfish || all home to supper !” We 
feeling. Nine, ten, eleven, twelve !—Christ-|| “Woman!” exclaimed Agnes, springing 
mas day had ended, the revellers had sought ||as in mortal agony from her chair, “ what do 
their homes, and no sound was heard save the|| you say ’—Hoskins—my Edward—my hus 
rushing of the storm amid the branches, whose || band there—at the burning of Wallingior 
outlines were now lost in midnight obscurity. || Manor!” She seized the girl fiercely by the 
[t would seem that the ancient of days sturdi-||arm, but suddenly her grasp relaxed, and she 
ly withstood the tempest, and groaned heavi- || fell stiff and cold to the earth. How long sie 
ly from the exertion; the old rooks, who had /||remained there she was perfectly uncot- 
made it their habitation for ages, cawed their || scious; but, when she recovered, her frame 
complainings whenever the sweeping of the||felt paralysed, the air was bitter and piert- 
mighty blast passed on, as if to remonstrate||ing, the light was extinguished, and #! 
with the mysterious power that disturbed their || around was utterly, utterly desolate. It was 
repose. She stood at the little window, and ||some time ere slie was restored to the reco’ 
pressed her forehead against the glass, that|| lection of what she had heard, and it was stl" 
its coolness might be imparted to her burning '! longer before she recovered sufficiently to ® 
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able to move, or settle upon any plan of ac- 
tion. The very ticking of the clock—that 
centie, domestic sound—struck heavily and 
painfully upon her brain; and, when it gave 
warning that another hour had passed into’ 
eternity, she could hardly believe the sense 
was correct which counted four. She en-| 


| Jeavoured to compose her mind by supplica- | 


tion, and the Lord’s Prayer occurred to her} 
at once. She repeated the words until she’ 


| arrived at the sentence—* Deliver us from 


evil,” when the full consciousness of the evil | 
that was suspended over their devoted heads, | 
prevented her finishing the holy and beautiful 
intercession. She arose from her knees, and | 
groped about until she procured a light. She. 
then endeavoured to arrange her plans. Her, 
very soul recoiled from the dreadful idea that | 
Hoskins had any thing to do at the burning | 
which had but a little while past streaked | 
the everlasting sky with tokens of the wicked- | 
nessof man. The heavens were still as in- 
tensely black as when first she had pressed 
her burning brow against the small panes of 
the cottage window, and looked earnestly 
and hopingly for him with whom her heart 
perpetually dwelt. 

While she paused, and paused, she heard 
the sound of distant voices; footsteps ap- 
proached—not her husband’s. Her breath) 
came short and thick, and, instead of passing 
from between her unclosed lips, seemed to! 
encrust itself upon her tongue, and forbid the | 
power of utterance. Men, strangers, en- 
tered; once she had seen—known—the ser-| 
geant of police. He respectfully removed | 
his hat, “hoped that Mrs. Hoskins would for-| 
give him for doing his duty.” If salvation 
had depended on it, she could not speak; but 
she looked in his face with so despairing, so| 
imploring a gaze, that the man turned from | 
her with more emotion than could be expect 
ed from one who had often witnessed distress 
in so many forms. When at last she was 
enabled to ask a few questions, the answers | 
she received confirmed her worst fears. The) 
out-offices of Wallingford Manor had been set 
on fire; Hoskins, Hinton, and a pedlar of the 
name of Paul Dodder, had been found on the 
spot; and, added the man, “ the Manor itself 
must have taken fire had we not received in- 
timation immediately after it was kindled— 
long before there was any appearance to in- 
dicate such rapid destruction.” 

The party then proceeded to search the cot- | 
tage, but found nothing which they consi-| 
dered necessary to remove. “Matters may. 
tum out better than you think for,” said the 
man kindly. “Can [I take any message to 
your husbani—it may comfort him, for he 
seemed sadly put out—stupified like.” 

“f will go!—no—my child—l_ will—I) 
must wait till morning! ‘Tell him my bless-' 








ing—and I will be with him to-morrow. I 
shall find him, I suppose, in the—”’ Jail, she 
would have said, but could not utter the hate- 
ful word. 

The man understood her, and replied 
* Yes,”"—the monosyllable of hope, but, in 
this instance, the herald of despair. They 
then departed, and went to Hinton’s dwel- 
ling, where they remained much longer. 
The sergeant, with real good feeling, knocked 
at the door of a respectable resident at Moss- 
pits, whom he knew was esteemed by Agnes 
—told her the circumstances—and the wo- 
man needed no farther intimation to hasten to 
one whom she both loved and respected. 

When she entered the cottage, Agnes was 
weeping bitterly over her unconscious boy, 
who, despite her loud sobbings, slept as calm- 
ly as if the very breath of happiness had 
hushed his slumbers. She extended her hand 
to Mrs. Lee, and said, in broken and hardly 
audible tones, “ They will point at that inno- 
cent child when we are both dead, and call 
him, in bitter mockery, the orphan of the 
house-burner! And who has brought this 
bitterness upon us? Pray for me, Mrs. Lee, 
pray for me !—I cannot pray for myself now! 
Oh, that God in his mercy had left us child- 
less, and then I might have borne it! Wick- 
ed that fam! Will he not be, perhaps, the 
only thing on earth left me to love, when— 
when * She pressed her hands firmly 
on her temples, and her friend almost feared 
that the violence of her grief would destroy 
her reason. The feelings that had long been 
pent up within her own bosom, had at last 
vented themselves both in words and tears, 
and before nine o’clock she had apparently 
regained much of her usual serenity. She 
dressed her child, who added unconsciously 
to her misery by perpetually enquiring for 
“ papa,” and placing a cup and chair for him 
before the untasted breakfast. She then 
summoned resolution to change her dress, 
and, tying a cottage bonnet closely over her 
face, proceeded, with a sorrowing heart, to- 
wards Mondrich. 

Mrs. Lee kindly took charge of the little 
boy; and, to do justice to the inhabitants of 
the cottages, not one but saluted her kindly 
and respectfully as she passed. 

“ Pocy thing!” said Mrs. Lee, “she has 
borne a great deal lately ; she looks now ten 
years older than she did this time twelve- 
months.” 

“I’m truly sorry for her,” responded Miss 
Nancy Carter, famous for clear starching and 
scandal, who had come on purpose to Moss- 
pits to find out, as she expressed it, “the 
truth of every thing.” “I’m truly sorry for 
her; but she always carried her head very 
high, as if she were better than a servant, 





forsooth. I’m very sorry for her, for all that!” 
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“So you ought to be, Miss Nancy, for she 
sent you plenty of black-currant jelly when 
you had a sore-throat, last winter,” observed 
Mrs. Lee. 

“Do you think that poor Hoskins will get 
off with transportation?” persistec Nancy. 

“T could never think him guilty of setting 
fire to Wallingford Manor, for one,” replied 
the kind-hearted Mrs. Lee. “He was on the 
spot, I suppose, or they could not have taken 
him there; but I am certain it was to save, 
not to destroy.” 

“ Well, time will tell,” said the gossip, who, 
finding that Mrs. Lee was charitably given, 
thought she would seek some “ kindred soul” 
with which to communicate: “Time will 
tell;—only what did he want with seven fire- 
brands, tied in red tape, a cask of powder and 
three mould candles? You may smile, if you 
please, Mrs. Lee, but it’s true every word of 
it! Three mould candles, with the ends 
scorched, and a quarter of a pound of wax- 
ends! I had it from the very best authority, 
for I'd scorn to say any thing without a good 
foundation !” nt off walked Miss Nancy 
Carter. 

It would be impossible to describe the feel- 
ings with which Agnes entered that abode of 
misery called a county jail. Snow and ice 
had accumulated in a little court she had to 
cross, to such a degree that she could hardly 
extricate her feet from the humid mass. As 


the rusty key turned in its lock, she clung to 


the slimy walls for support; and, when the 
door was thrown open, she had scarcely power 
to crawl into the dismal cell where her hus- 
band was confined. Hoskins sat upon a low 
bed, which evidentiy had not been discom- 
—. his elbows resting upon his knees, and 

is face buried in his hands. Agnes could not 
speak, but she sat down by his side, and, 
passing her arm round his neck, endeavoured 
to draw his head so as to rest it on her bo- 
som. He shrank from the touch, and a low 
and bitter groan was the only reply to her 
caresses, 

“Keep a good heart, measter,” said the 
jailor, “ keep a good heart, and it may all go 
well. Bless ye! Measter Hinton doesn’t get 
on so, but has taken something to keep life 
in him.” 

No answer was returned to this consolatory 
speech, and the man left them, observing that 
they must not remain more than two hours 
together. 

Not many, but kind and tranquillizing, 
were the words which this admirable woman 
breathed into her husband’s ear. She kissed 
his cold and clammy hands, and tried, though 
in vain, to prevail upon him to taste of the re- 
freshments she had not forgotten to bring with 
her. For a length of time she obtained no 
word from his lips; and at last she sat silent- 


ly gazing on him—as the mariner who loc}. 
upon a rock close to his native home, wher 
he sported in infancy, and formed his plane 
of future greatness, but which, on his rot. 
from a long and prosperous voyage, with ¢),, 
harbour in view, had wrecked his vesse}, 9», 
‘consigned his all to destruction! Silenep « 
the nurse of sorrow: Agnes would hav 
given worlds to have heard the sound of his 
| voice ; and, when at last he did speak, its ton. 
‘was so fearfully changed—so hollow—, 
agonized—that she could hardly believe jt ; 
‘be that of her own Edward. 

“[ deserve this, and worse, Agnes.” hp 
said, “ for I have cast the blessing of the A). 
\mighty far from me. And you, who ought; 
curse me, to find you thus! Do not toueh py 
| Agnes ! I could bear your reproaches; by: 
\your kindness sorches my very heart. Yo: 
| Agnes, I solemnly call God to witness, ths: 
'T am innocent of any participation in the 
burning at Wallingford Manor ; I cannot now 
\dwell upon it; but, as you have borne much, 
bear yet a little more—bear with my silence: 
but believe me innocent of any participation 
in that crime. However I may be otherwise 
guilty—however despicable—I repeat that | 
had nothing to do with the burning at Wu. 
ling ford.” 

How sweet and how natural it is to believe 
in the innocence of those we love! Althoug) 
Agnes well remembered the fearful habit o! 
falsehood which her husband had contracted 
—although he had so often deceived her—yet 
she clung to the belief that he was guiltless, 
and blessed God for it, as though it were an 
established fact in the eyes of those judges 
before whom he was shortly to appear as a 
fettered culprit, whose life only might ap 
pease the offended laws of his country. 

“ Would to God it were come—that dread- 
ed, dreadful day !” she murmured, in her cot- 
tage solitude. 

It was now nearly three weeks since her 
first interview with her husband; a slow, 
‘consuming fever had been preying upon her 
‘strength, and utterly prevented her using 
| the smallest exertion, or crawling to his prisou. 
The kind neighbour, Mrs. Lee, undertook 
| visit him daily, and to see that his wants were 
| cared for; the little boy was often her cou 
| panion. 
| “Thank God!” said his poor mother, kis 
ing his rosy cheek, “ thank God that he is too 
young to remember his father in a prised: 
| Were he even a year older, its memory might 
‘dwell upon his mind and wither his young 
ispirit within him.” ; 
| It wasearly in the month of February, «n° 
‘still she had been unable to reach Moncric!, 
‘although nearly every day the physician ce 
scribed her as growing better. The clerzy- 
‘man’s visits afforded her much consolatios, 
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articularly as he told her how completely | 
and truly penitent her husband was; this, | 
with the assurance, repeated in every com-| 
munication she reccived from him, of his per-| 
‘oct innocence, made her hope for the best, | 
though how that innocence was to be proved, | 

ined a mystery ! 
ers Lee had ~ wd her boy out one day, | 
earlier than usual, to see Mrs. Middleton; | 
and, as Agnes looked forth on the clear cold | 
morning, she fancied she felt stronger than) 
che had been for a long time. The crisp hoar- | 
fst hung in fantastic forms on the young | 
shoots of the early budding trees. ‘The robin | 
hopped among the lower branches of the oak, | 
and, seeing the hand resting on the window | 
where it had so often been fed, flew to the| 
sill, and fearlessly pecked the crumbs she} 
threw to her little dependent. ‘The air, she | 
thought, was almost fragrant; and, ere the 
casement was closed, she had resolved to ex- 
ort her strength, and walk as far as the stile 
that devided the Mondrich meadows. She 
sat fora few moments on the step; and, urged 
by the eager desire again to see her husband, 
aitera little consideration, determined to reach 
the town. She walked better than she anti- 
cipated ; and felt much pleasure at perceiving 
that now but one field separated her from the 
turn that led directly to the prison. Sudden- 
ly she became rooted to the earth; her fea- 
tures assumed the rigidity and colour of death ; 
and she cast off the bonnet, which had been 
tied on so firmly, to catch every note of the 
awakening sound that passed over the town. 
Again'—was it a dream '—or could it be 
really the trumpet—the awful trumpet that 
heralds the approach of him who is to sit in 
judgment on the crimes of his fellow-beings! 

“It iscome !—it is come!” she exclaimed, 
“the day—the very hour of his trial, and they 
told me not of it! Father of Mercy !”—and 
as she spoke she sank on the ice-bound and 
crackling grass, and stretched forth her white 
attenuated arms toward heaven—* Father 
of Merey, remember mercy, for the sake of 
thy blessed Son! Mercy !—mercy !—mercy ! 
lord, this cup may not pass away ; but crush 
me not utterly in this dreadful moment! Mer- 
cy'—merey! O my God !” 

The trumpet-sound had ceased, and the 
bustle of the county court subsided, when 
Agnes Hoskins—her mantle shrouding her 
entire figure, and its hood held closely round 


her face, glided, almost like a spectre, into a} 


corner nearest the dock, where the three 
prisoners stood arraigned for trial. With 
lender care for the feelings of him she loved, 


|| was come, and cared not for it. 





sie concealed herself effectually from his|| 


| 


sight; knowing that it would increase his 
misery to see her there. To the indictment | 
they all pleaded “not guilty ;” but Edward 
Hoskins laid his hand on his heart, and, look-‘ 





‘ing firmly in the judge’s face, added, ina low, 
impressive tone, “so help me, God!” The 
bearing of the unfortunate culprits was strong- 

ly contrasted: Paul Dodder’s chin had sunk 
on his breast, and he looked down with the 
sullen expression of one who knew the worst 

Harry Hin- 

ton had thrown back the light and glowing 

curls that crowded over his brow, and his eye 
seemed enlarged by the bold front he carried ; 
his features were high and regular; and the 
unobserving would have imagined the firm- 
ness with which he regarded, and even an- 
elysed, the countenances of his judges, little 
betokened the hardihood of guilt. Edward 
Hoskins stood as a sorrowful and heart-stricken 
man—ashamed of his offences, yet confident 
that he was not guilty of this particular 
crime. His suit of solemn black seemed still 
more dismal beside the smart blue coat and 
light waistcoat in which his unabashed com- 
panion was arrayed. The first person ex- 
amined was the police-sergeant by whom the 
| ptisoners had been taken into custody. The 
|counsel for the crown, who, as usual, scented 
| the blood afar off, lost no opportunity, in his 
opening speech, of stating the worst, and 
|dwelt particularly on Hoskins’s ingratitude to 

Mrs. Cecil Wallingford; while the counsel 

|for the prisoners seemed equally anxious to 

| foil his brother, and, if possible, make a way 
| for his clients to escape. 

The sergeant deposed to his finding Dodder 

‘and Hinton close to the burning barn; the 

latter, when first he saw him, was on his 

| knees, in the very act of blowing the flame; 

‘the other held a quantity of combustibles 

‘(which he described) and was laying a train 

|tocommunicate with the stables. Hoskins, 
he said, was near the spot, but made no at- 

‘tempt to escape. This statement went so 

\clearly against the prisoners, that the jury 

looked at each other, as wel! as to say, 

'“ What need we of further witness?” One 
of the police confirmed all that the other had 

stated; and at every word they uttered Agnes 

felt her heart beat slowly, until, at last, she 
iscarcely breathed or lived. 

| “The case, my lord, against those unhap- 

py men seems so fully made out,” said the 

‘counsel for the crown, addressing the bench, 
“that I need hardly trouble the court with 
the examination of other witnesses; unless, 

indeed, the jury require it.” 

“ My lord,” observed the prisoners’ coun- 

sel, “TI particularly wish that a girl of the 

name of Jane Hoole be called up; much de- 
pends upon her evidence.” 

“ My learned brother has chosen a strange 
person,” replied the senior barrister; “I was 
anxious to spare the feelings of his clients ; 
but, by all means, let Jane Hoole be brought 
forward.” 
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All eyes were toned upon the wild fan- 
tastic girl who now ascended the witness- 
box. Her rich golden hair had been curled 
and arranged with much attention; her pallid 
cheeks were tinted by that fearful, but beauti- 
ful hue, which too truly indicates consump- 
tion, and her deep blue eyes were of a daz- 
zling and wandering bry¢htness; her dress 
was of faded silk, and a wide red sash girdled 
a figure ot light and elegant proportions. 
She seemed much terrified, and trembled vio- 
lently. 

* The prisoner, Hinton, intimidates our wit- 
ness, my lord,” observed the counsel ; and a 
shudder passed over those who saw the ex- 
pression with which he regarded the untor- 
tunate victim of his wickedness. 





“ Let Henry Hinton stand down,” said the 


judge. After a little time the poor creature | 


— 


ing the police, which she had roman and 
hoped, now she had told their | lordship: Ds the 
truth, they would send Jessy far, far away. »» 
make Harry marry her at once; she wy, 
go with him any where—that she wo, 
tor she loved him with all her heart 

A great portion of this was unintel)i¢), 
to both judge and jury; but the witness o». 
dently interested them ; and though the ex 
sel frequently interrupted her, saying 
what she stated had nothing to do wit) 
transaction, yet they were obliged to et b her 
gy on her own way, as the only chane: 
getting at the truth. As to Hoskins 


that 


‘certainly was,” she said, “at Wallinef, 


but not to burn it.” It was in vain that te 
counsel for the crown declared that he ars 
evidence should not be received ;—the ; 





was of opinion that she ought to be permite; 


seemed at ease, and collected; Agnes, who] to go on; and the counsel “for the ¢ crown ms 
had been roused by her appearance, thought || signed her to the cross-examination of the 


she was a much more rational being than 
she had imagined during their former brief 
meetings. 

“ You know the prisoners at the bar,” com- 
menced the counsel. 

“| do, sir.” 

After a little more questioning, the rod was 
presented to her, and she was directed to place 
it on the heads of those who were present at 
the burning of Wallingford Manor. Witha 
trembling hand she let it descend on the heads 
of Hinton and Dodder, then held it for a mo- 
ment or two suspended over Hoskins, and, 
after some consideration, was about to return 
it to the officer. 

“ Were only these two men present 
quired the counsel, while a thrill and murmur 
of a mingled quality passed through the court- 
house. 

“Though [ am only a poor half-witted crea-| 
ture,” said che girl, looking round with an 
imploring air, “ I want to tell the truth, which | 
I will if you let me do it in my own way. He 
was there in body but not in spirit ; don’t you 
see the difference? He did’nt mean to be 
there for harm; he was there for good. But 
let me go on my own way, and then you'll 
understand me.” 

She then, in wandering but simple lan- 
guage, stated that Harry Hinton had often 
employed her to procure materials for various 
burnings, and that she did as he desired, “ for 
the love that warmed her heart towards him.” 
That he often promised to marry her, but that 
the fancy he took to Jessy, had, she knew, 
prevented it; and so she thought, if he was 
once to be sent beyond seas, she would fol- 
low him, and have him all her own. He al- 
ways promised te give Jessy up; but she 
found that he had got her back from Scotland, 
after her sister had sent her there, and re- 
solved to punish him for his infidelity by tell- 


” in. 





| 
| 
| 





|| counsel for the prisoner. 

“ You have stated, young woman, that i. 
ward Hoskins did not aid and abet i: 
burning which took place on the night 0 of the 
twenty- ‘-fifth of December.” 

“T have, sir. I was up in the loft wher 
they met, and when he found out what they 
were after, he prayed and begged them nott 
goon; and then my Harry made like to gi 
it up—and Hoskins went home, as we thongit, t 
for my Harry sent me down to the - 
with the chips for burning, and promised to 
come after; but, at the Manor, dark as i 
was, I saw Hoskins, who let himself in wit 
a private key to the out places, examining 
and looking about as if to see all safe. Ani 
I wondered what kept Harry away, and went 
back; and on the road [ met Dodder, and a 
little behind I saw Harry—my Harry, talking 
to the girl I hated ; and I made up myn in 
to tell that minute and bring the police 
them: and, meeting one, I gave him a bin 
and returned to the out- house, at Walling- 
ford; and there was Hoskins and Harry quar 
relling, and one reproached the other—ani 
Edward Hoskins thought to put out the fire 
—and I was sorry when Harry struck hi; 
and then Paul Dodder went on lighting ¢ the 
fire that Edward tried to put out—and © 
like one frantic, and Harry and him strugg'e 
hard, and came so near the spot where ! was 
crouching, that I ran off to tell Agnes Ho= 
kins of it, and saw the police coming—an! 
she can tell you,” continued the girl, turning 
round to the spot where Agnes had fanciet 
herself perfectly concealed—* there is Mrs 
Hoskins. J dare say she remembers wiist | 
said.” 

Edward Hoskins sprang to the side of ' 
dock, and, for a moment forgetting the » 
priety he had hitherto maintained, shook tir 
bars violently, and, finding that he could ne 
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OO 
eane to her side, exclaimed, “ Support, sup- 
ory cbetaal” no one look to her !—she is 
fainting!” But she did not faint—she ap- 
roached the bar with a blanched cheek, but 
rte of almost supernatural firmness, and, 
sing her thin, cold hand through the aper- 
ture, rested her clear blue eyes upon the jury ; 
and in @ low voice, which, notwithstanding 
its weakness, was So earnest as to be heard 
in every corner of the court— et 

«Forgive, gentlemen,” she said, “a wife’s 
presuming to remind you that more than one 
Jife hangs upon your verdict ; and —she was 
interrupted by a scream, so wild and piercing, 
that every eye Was again turned to the wit- 
ness-box, from whence it came. 

« There—there—there she is!” exclaimed 
Jane Hoole. “She has followed him even| 
here to take him from me. But you will not} 
let her!” She leaped down the steps, and, 
in an instant, before the officers had time to 
interpose, she had torn off a cloak and hat, in 
which the unfortunate Jessy Gray had en-| 
deavoured to enshroud herself; but which 
could not deceive her lynx-eyed rival. “ Here 
she is, my lord!—here she is! Agnes Hos- 
kins, I will trust her to you,” she continued, 
dragging her forward. Agnes did not see 
the deceiving and degraded sister. She only 
beheld the child of her father’s old age—the 
girl she had loved with a mother’s tender- 
ness, and cherished with a mother’s care. 
Turning from the dock, she opened her arms, 
but Jessy fell at her feet and hid her face on 
the earth. It was in vain that order was en- 
deavoured to be restored. Agnes Hoskins 
and her virtues were known to every indi- 
vidual in the court. Husbands had often | 
pointed her out to their wives as a model 
of virtue and propriety—fathers had wished 
for such a daughter, and young men for such | 
apartner. And as she stood struggling with | 
emotion, and caressing the poor lost creature, 
who twined around her with all the contrite 
feeling of an humbled sinner, the judge wait- 
ed patiently till the feelings that had thus 
agitated every member of the assembly should 
subside, 

“T have made one effort, Agnes, to repair 
my many crimes,” whispered Jessy to her 
sister: “[ have no evidence to offer in fa- 
vour of him ; but I believe I can confirm the 
statement just made by that unhappy girl, as 
to your Edward’s innocence.” This informa- 
ton was conveyed to the counsel for the pri- 
soners; and, as the poor changed creature 
was about to ascend the box, Agnes threw 
her own cloak over her shoulders, to conceal 
a form that called a crimson blush to her 
fuled cheek. Her quiet and distinct account 
of the transaction fully corroborated what the 
wild girl had sworn to. Unknown to her de- 
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ceiver, she had witnessed the quarrel which! 


‘took place between them on that awful night ; 
and had wandered over the country ever 
| since, “seeking rest but finding none’’—not 
| daring to pollute her sister’s cottage with her 
| presence, and resolved not to visit the author 
of her misery, lest he might alter the fixed 
| purpose of her soul—that of appearing at her 
brother-in-law’s trial to testify his innocence. 
| She was supported down the steps, and clung 
|to her sister’s shoulder during the jury's de- 
liberation. Without leaving the box they 
|returhed a verdict of guilty against Hinton 
‘and Dodder, and acquitted Edward Hoskins. 
|Agnes might well be excused for forgetting 
Jessy’s feelings in the overwhelming grati- 
tude she experienced for the preservation of 
her husband’s life. So completely were her 
ears closed by a new sensation of joyfulness 
and hope, that overflowed as it were all her 
senses, that she hardly understood, when the 
judge had absolutely pronounced sentence 


'|of death on his wretched companions, the 


| meaning of his words. One of Jane Hoole’s 


| frightful shrieks aroused her from those vi- 


sions of returning happiness which flitted 
‘around her. 

| + Death !—not death—not death, for Har- 
ry!” vociferated the maddened creature: 
|“ It is transportation—not death !—you won't 
‘kill him!” At the same instant Agnes felt 
|the grasp that her sister had so firmly fixed 
‘on her arm, relax; she looked upon her— 
|her hands were stretched towards the dock ; 
‘and, as her gaze rested upon Harry Hinton’s 
‘face, which was turned towards her, those 
| beautiful eyes grew yet more dim; her livid 
jlips parted over her white and glistening 
teeth ; and, with a frightful convulsion, the 
jardent, misguided spirit of Jessy Grey passed 
from its earthly dwelling ! 


* * * * * 


Months and years have gone by—the Moss- 
| pits are quiet and beautiful as ever—but the 
curate of the parish, a mild and benevolent 
jyoung man, dwells in the cottage that had 
once been gladdened by the presence of the 
excellent Agnes. She had passed with her 
small household to another land, where we 
will for a moment follow—it is even in the 
new world; and there, in a well-built dwell- 
ing, on the borders of a green savannah, is 
ithe final resting-place of Edward Hoskins 
and his now numerous family. 

The sun is setting behind the dense and 
magnificent woods that seem to mount even 
to the heavens; and its parting rays linger, as 
be oe to part from the richly-cultivated corn 
‘and meadow-land that surrounds his house. 
There, literally under the shadow of their own 
vine and fig-tree, are this once more happy 
family assembled. 

“ And will you never return to England, 
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father ' ” ieee the first-born, as he care- 


fully examined the contents of a huge chest 
which had just arrived from Europe. 

His mother replied, ‘“* Could we be happier 
there than we are here ?” 

Her husband thanked her with a look that} 
told of gratitude unspeakable ; and when the 
group had separated, and only Edward and his 
cherished wife remained to enjoy the deep 


tranquillity of the balmy twilight, he disturbed |! Really, it was to save a few pennies, Hoy 


the meditation which the question had occa- 
sioned, by the utterance of a natural but pain- 
ful idea. “If our children should ever go to 
England, Agnes, they will hear a sad story 
of their father; but they would hear also of 
their mother’s virtue; had you been unkind 
—had you even been what the world calls 
just to yourself} I should have been a banned 
and a blighted man, but you did—” 

“Only what every woman, who truly loves 
her husband, would do,” interrupted the un- 
changing Agnes. “ And, behold, the Lord 
has been not only merciful but bountiful ;— 
treasures bestowed upon us on earth (she 
pointed to their children who were assembling 
for evening worship within the porch) can 
only be exceeded by the treasures appointed 
for humble believers in Heaven.” 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


LINES 
On the Desth of Saran Ann Loge, who died April Ist, 
1837. 


Wuen in the spring of life departs 
The friend belov’'d—and kind, 

How many sad and aching hearts 
Are left to mourn behind. 


Yet when the youthful christian dies, 
And leaves all sorrow here ; 

When the free spirit upward flies, 
Why should we shed a tear? 


The coffin and the winding sheet, 
Alas! are gloomy things; 

But oh, the christian’s death is sweet, 
For Christ removes all stings. 


Then may we ave our youthful friend 
Is with the 8 Saviour blest ; 

And say while o’er her grave we bend, 
How peacefil is this rest. 


We leave thee here, till Christ shall come 
The sleep of death to break ; 
Then mayst thou leave this silent tomb, 
And in his likeness wake. 
T. R. R. 
Whoever acquires his learning at the ex- 
pense of his morality, is the worse fool for his || 
education. 





| very feeble health. By accident Mr. The 


'as low as any one. 


\ter! 








Lines Giteiong 4 the Face ea a the Poor. 


GRINDING THE FACE OF THE POOR 
EXTRACT. : 

In so largea family as that of Mr. T..; 
was a good deal of sewing to do, and out ¢ 
charity, the work was taken from a seamstros 

who had sewed for the family some time 
given to a poor woman with Several sma 
children. Ostensibly only was this ch; 3 " 


ty 
). 


could this be? some one w ill ask. Let », 
that this 


sketch a little scene; premising 

poor woman’s husband was just dead, and s} he 
left helpless and friendless, with no appar 
means of support. Beside this, she was i 


Fg time 
she 0 
of her distressed situation, and at Gis Genes 
tion of the individual who named her case 
him, told his wife he thought it wou! 
charity to give her some sewing. 
“T think it would, inde ed,” says Mrs. r’ 
“Qur sewing Costs us a gre at deal, 
sponded the careful husband, “and in 
thing we may benefit ourselves, as ate 
doa deed ot'charity. No doubt this woma; 
is rather an indifferent sewer, in comparisor 
to Miss R., and therefore her work will pot 
of course be worth so much. And she wil! 
no doubt think half the price Miss R, gets, a 
good one.’ 
* No doubt,” chimes in the frugal partner, 
Mrs. was sent for. After she is 
seated. the following conversation ensues: 
“Can you do plain sewing !” 
“Yes, ma’am, as well as most persons.” 
“ What is your price for fine shirts !” 
“T hav’nt set any price yet: but I'll work 


” 


e to 


| De 


ro 


“But you know that to get work you'll 


have to do it a little lower than ordinary. Peo 


|ple don’t like to change.” 


“ Well, ma’am, I am in want, and I w 
work at almost any price for my children.” 

“| suppose you will make shirts for a quar- 
”? 

“ Yes, ma’am !” 

“ And calico dresses for the same!” 

“ Yes, ma’am!” 

“ Well, that’s reasonable.” 

“ Boys’ common shirts you will not charge 
over eleven pence for !” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ That’s reasonable, and I'l] do all [can for 
you. It does me pleasure to help the poor. 
Come down to-morrow, and [’!] have some 
work for you.” The widow departed. 

“Well, wife,” says Mr. T., bursting 1 
when he saw the widow depart, “at what 
price will she work !” 

“ At just half what Miss R. charges. 

“ Well, that’s something like. It gives me 
|pleasure to befriend any one who Is W! 

'to work at a reasonable price. Why! 
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will save us almost a dollar a week the year} fairly down to work, her head still aching, 
7 and almost blinding her. Somehow or other, 


« Yes, it will so; and if { keep her at it, or|/she could not get on at all fast. It was long 
cme one else, at the same price, for a year,|/ past the usual dinner hour before she had fin- 
vou'll let me have a fifty dollar shawl, wont} ished the first garment, the children were im- 
“oa!” patient for their dinner, and she had to make 


" «Yes, if wg want it.” 
- Well, : 99 
hat some of these seamstresses do charve. 


‘great haste in preparing it, as well for their 
ll do my best. It is shameful || satisfaction as to gain time. 


“ Mother, we are getting tired of mush and 


Z ; i N ‘ : : , ’ 
it is often well to reverse a picture. Sup- 'milk,” said one of the little ones. “ You don’t 


e look at the other side of this. Mrs, 

__— has always been delicate. | 
~ When a girl she would never sew long at | 
atime without getting a pain in her side. 
she married a hard-working, industrious me- 


se W 
pose ¥ 


jhave all the good things you used to. No 
pies, nor puddings, nor meat.” 


*‘ Never mind, dear, we’ll have some nice 


‘corn cakes for supper.” 


wel —_ , 
cianic, Whose trade was not very lucrative,||  “ You'll have supper soon, won’t you, mo- 
le 5] at | : no 
yielding barely enough for a support. Her ‘ther ?” said another little one coaxingly, her 
ialth after her marriage was but little im- \thoughts busy with the corn cakes. 


oroved, When with several small children she 


“ And shan’t we have molasses on them,” 


was left a widow; she yielded in her first||said another, pushing away her bow] of mush 
teen anguish of bereavement to despair. But|/and milk. 


, mother cannot long sit in idleness when 


“No dear, not to-night, but to-morrow 


ier babes are about her. She could think of || we'll have some.” 


no way of getting aliving for them but by her|| 


“ Why not to-night, mother, [ want some 


needle, and as she was a neat sewer, she hoped |, to-night.” 


to get work, and earn food and a scant cloth- 
ing at least. But she could get no work.. No 


“ Mother aint got any money to buy it 


with to-night, but to-morrow she will have 


yerson knew her who wanted sewing done. ||some,” said the mother soothingly. 


She applied to several, and was still without 


means of earning a dollar when her last one || cakes,’ 


was spent. Just at this sad moment, the fact 
of her destitution becoming more known, Mrs. 
T. sent for her, 

As she carried home her work the day after 
the interview, she was glad at heart with the 
thought that now there was a way of escape 
at least from starvation. But little more her 
yearning heart could promise her. Boys’ 
shiris at twelve and a-half cents were her 
first pieces of work. ‘T'wo of these by hard 
work she managed to get done in a day. Had 
they been made plain, she could have finished 
them early, and had time to give many ne- 
cessary attentions to her children. But the 
ast words of Mrs. ‘I’, had robbed her of that 
chance, “ You can stitch the collars of these, 
any how; you can afford it, I suppose, and 
they iron much better when that is done.” 

The simple and touchiag “yes, ma’am,” 
but ina sadder tone than usual, was the only 
response, 

Next morning she was up early, though 
her head ached badly, and she was faint and 
week from having sat so steadily through the 
wiole of the preceding day. Her children 








were all taken, and washed and dressed; her 
mom Cleaned, and a scanty meal of mush and 
milk prepared for the little ones, and a cup 
of tea for herself; she could not eat of}! 


thea ft 


“Q, we'll have ‘lasses to-morrow for our 
’ cried a little girl who could just 


speak, clapping her hands in great glee. 


After dinner Mrs. worked hard, and 


in much bodily pain and misery, to finish the 
other shirt in which the last stitch was taken 
at nine o’clock at night. 


Soon after breakfast next day, she took the 


four shirts home to Mrs. T., her thoughts 
mostly occupied with the comfortable food 
she was to buy her chiidren with the half 
dollar she had earned For it was a sad truth 
that she had !aid ont her last dollar for the 
meal with which she was making mush for 
her little ones, 


After examining every seam, every hem, 


and every line of stitching, Mrs. T. expressed 
approbation of the work ; and handed the poor 
woman a couple of fine shirts to make for Mr. 
T., and a calico dress for herself. Asshe did 
not offer to pay her for the work she had done, 
after lingering a few moments, Mrs. -——— 
ventured to hint that she would like to have 
a part of what she had earned. 


“Oh dear! [ never pay my seamstresses 


until their bill amounts to five dollars. It is so 
troublesome to keep account of small sums. 
When you have earned five dollars I will 
pay you.” 


Mrs. 





retired, but with a heart that 


é seemed like lead in her bosom. When shall 
food of which her children partook with|/I earn five dollars ‘—not for a whole month 


keen appetites, and she could only swallow aljat this rate, were the words that formed 


lew mouthfuls of dry stale bread. 





\ themselves in her thoughts. 
lt was nearly ten o'clock when she got! 


“ We shall have the molasses now, mo- 
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186 The Deserted Wife to her Sister. 





Vor. Ill 








ther, shan’t we?” said two or three glad lit- 
tle voices as she entered her house. 

For a few moments she knew not what an- 
swer to make. Then gathering them around 
her, she explained to them as well as she 
could make them understand, that the lady 
for whom she had done the work did not pay 
her, and she was afraid it would be a. good 
while before she would, and that until she 
was paid she could not get any thing better 
than what they had, 

The little things stole silently and without 
a murmur away, and the mother again sat 
down to her work. A tear would often gather 
in her eye as she looked up from the bright 
needle glistening in her fingers, and noticed 
the sadness and disappointment pictured in 
their young faces. From this state of gloomy 
feelings she was roused by a knock at the 
door, and a pleasant looking old lady, some- 


what gaily dressed, came in with a small : 


bundle in her hand. 

She introduced herself by saying that she 
had just seen some pretty shirts at Mr. T.’s, 
and that she was so well pleased with the 
work that she had inquired for the maker. 
“ And now having found you,” said she, “I 
want you to fit and make this calico dress for 
me, if you do such work.” 

“[ shall be glad to do it for you,” said she, 
encouraged by the kind and feeling manner 
of the lady. 

“ And what will you charge ?” 

Mrs. hesitated a moment, and then 
said, “ Mrs. T. gives me a quarter of a dol- 
Jar.” 

There was a bright spot for a moment on 
the cheek of the lady. 

“Then [ will give you three,” said she 
with warmth. 

Mrs. burst into tears, and she could 
not help it. 

“ Are you in need?” inquired the strange 
lady, hesitatingly, but with an air of feeling 
that could not be mistaken. 

For a moment the widow paused, but the 
sight of her children conquered the rising 
emotion of her pride. 

“JT have nothing but a little corn meal in 
the house, and have no money.” 


A tear glistened in the stranger’s eye, her 
breast heaved with strong emotion, then again 
all was still. 


“T will pay you for the dress before-hand, 
then; and as I want it done very nice, I will 
pay you a dollar for making it. Can I have 
it day after to-morrow ?” 

“Certainly, ma’am, to-morrow evening if 
you want it.” 

The dollar was paid down, and the angel 
of light departed. More than one heart was 
made glad that morning. 


q 





THE DESERTED WIFE TO HER SISTER 


SisTEr, a rapid year has fled, 
Since, gay in childhood’s pride, 
Forth from my father’s house I sped, 

A glad triumphant bride ; 
I thought not then of ills to come, 
Nor dreamed the time was nigh, 
When I must seek my early home, 
To suffer and to die. 


The tears I shed to leave it then, 
Were like the summer showers, 
That, stealing o’er the thirsty glen, 
Revive the drooping flowers ; 
But now they fall in bitter grief, 
Like winter’s driving rain, 
Crushing the frail and blighted leaf 
That ne’er can smile again. 


An ear, sweet sister, pure as thine, 
I may not ask to hear 
The wrongs, the insults, that were mine 
Through that degrading year; 
Suffice it, that, deserted, spurned 
By him who claimed my truth, 
To the loved home I trembling turned 
That sheltered me in youth. 


Nor—though unbidden may intrude 
The sad regretful tear— 

Doubt of my fervent gratitude 
For all my blessings here ; 

The ark received in her distress 
The poor desponding dove,— 

I met a father’s kind caress, 
A mother’s gentle love, 


And thou, sweet sister !—words are vain 
Thy tender faith to show ; 

Thou can’st forsake the mirthful train, 
To soothe my daily woe ; 

Nor do thy cares in darkness cease ; 
Ever, with noiseless tread, 

Thou com’st to whisper sounds of peace 
Around my sleepless bed. 


Soon shall thy task of love be o’er ; 
And when thy thraldom ends, 
Thou may’st rejoin, in smiles, once more, 
Thy kindred and thy friends; 
Yet, sister, hear my words of truth, 
Tn life’s last sad decline, 
‘Fain would I guide thy trusting youth 
From miseries like mine. 


{ mourned my lover's erring life— 
I knew him light—profane— 

Yet deemed the fond, devoted wife 

| His changeless faith might gain; 

Of intellect and beauty proud, 

| J little feared to see 

A trivial and delusive crowd 
Preferred to love and me. 
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Untaught of God, unused to prayer, 
| yet aspired to win 

\ victim from the subtle snare 

" Of soul destroying sin; 

Thou know’st the rest—oh, sister, shun 
The rashness I deplore! 

Nor deem thou canst be loved by one 

~ Who loved not virtue more. 


Still o’er the wanderer watchful prove, 
Still pray his sins may Cease ; 
But, sister, give him not thy love, 
Nor trust him with thy peace ;— 
No—bid him humbly kneel and weep 
~ To One who rules the sod, 
He cannot faith with woman keep 
Who holds no faith with God. 
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| puage, and religion, the female has occupied 


a situation most interesting and important. 
A reference to the experience of by-gone 
ages will convince us that the character of 
man, as exhibited in the senate, at the bar, 
upon the throne, and indeed throughout every 
department of human occupation, has depend- 
ed in a great measure upon the moulding 
influence of woman. Whatever may have 
been her condition, it has been felt in all 
|ages, and among all nations of the world. 

} Sparta felt her influence, when its sons 
were disciplined to courage and endurance 
by maternal training from their earliest in- 
fancy ;—when the mother delivered to the 


warrior his shield, urging him on to deeds of 
| heroism, and bewailing his degeneracy should 


he by timid flight ignobly survive the conflict. 





The following article was accidentally mislaid ; and not | 
found until it was too late to appear in the January 
number. We now give it with great pleasure, and | 
shall be pleased to receive other contributions from | 


the same source. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAYLOR, ESQ. 


‘ Her softer charms but by their influence known, 
Surprise all hearts, and mould them to her own.” 


RoGers. 
The influence of the female character upon 
the actions and destinies of mankind, though 


milder in its nature, and more hidden in its 


operations, than the ostentatious achieve-|, 


ments of man, is in its effects no less power- 
ful—in its consequences no less important. 
Though he may glory in his strength and 
daring, or boast his greater energies of mind, 
itis for woman alone to guide the one, and 
moderate the other. It is not in the wisdom 
of the sage, the authority of the sovereign, or 
the prowess of the conqueror,—not in the 
dazzling exploits of an Alexander, a Cesar, 
ora Napoleon, that this influence is felt, but 
inthe more endearing relations of domestic 


life. Yet while woman has been exerting || 


s extensively this secret influence upon cus- 
toms, feelings, and opinions, she has been too 
generally neglected, and her character per- 
haps too much undervalued. Man, ambitious 
of power and aggrandizement, or captivated 
by the allurements of fame, is disposed to 
view with indifference those calm enjoyments 
Which are not presented in all the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance” of glorious renown. 
lt is thus that he is not apt to look with 
livour upon subjects which, to be duly appre- 
ciated, should be contemplated with the mind 
— by passion, and unbiassed by pre- 
judice, 


From the remotest antiquity to the present |, 


Who can see the intrepid Leonidas with his 
chosen band, guarding the pass of Thermo- 
pyle against the millions of effeminate Per- 
sia, without recognizing the force of his 
mother’s careful instructions? When we 
view him nobly sacrificing himself for his 
‘country’s safety, it is impossible not to feel 
| that much—very much of the heroic fortitude 
|which has rendered his name so illustrious, 
is to be ascribed to the severe, but wholesome 
discipline of his youthful education. 

Greece and Troy felt her influence, when 
|the contest for the beauteous Helen plunged 
| their states into a ten years’ war; and when 
| through her fatal charms the proud “city of 
Priam” was finally destroyed. 

Rome felt her influence when saved from 
destruction by the virtue of her Volumnia ;— 
when the regal dignity was abolished through 
the voluntary death of her Lucretia ;—when 
| the untimely fate of her Virginia,—(sacrificed 
by a father’s hand !)—roused the indignation 
of the people against the abuses of power by 
‘their licentious rulers, and succeeded in de- 
'stroying the tyrannic government of the 
|Decemviri. Indeed, scarce a revolution agi- 
tated that warlike empire, which did not owe 
its origin to woman. 

But to roll back the pages of history, and 
‘to even glance at the innumerable instances 
\there recorded, would be as tedious as it 
|would be useless. In modern times she is 
wielding an influence over the community 
|that cannot be calculated. It is only as na- 
tions become enlightened and refined, that 
she is properly estimated; it is only then, she 
| gains that ascendancy over the affections to 
\which she is by nature entitled; it is then 
| that she is considered the attraction of home, 
_—the charm and solace of life’s tiresome 
| journey. 
“ Who that bears 
A human bosom, hath not often felt 
How dear are all the ties which bind our race 





lay, amid all the varieties of manners, lan- 


In gentleness together ?”—— 
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With how many tender associations is wo- 
man’s memory entwined, in all the dear) 
relations of mother, sister, daughter and wife. 
Upon what a lofty eminence is the mother 
situated. How indelibly is the recollection 
of her tender solicitude, and her affectionate ) < 
precepts stamped upon the human heart! 
She is the first love of childhood,—the last 
remembrance of age. It is from a mother’s 
lips that mar learns his first lispings, and 
under her fostering care that the first buds 
of character in his bosom are expanded.—! 


Advice cn sie an r Irish Fairy. 


|] roughly pqneend nor can too gre 


Who can count a mother’s love'—Oh! who!! 
| 


can measure a mother’s influence ? | 

Nor is the female’s influence confined to) 
her family intercourse ; it spreads throughout | 
society, and is felt by man in the most stormy 
actions of his life. 


Whether the eye rest}! 


upon the domestic circle, or wander over the || 
social relation at large; whether it be fixed || 
upon the destinies of our own country, or || 
extend its observations to the vast and over- || 


whelming interests of lands which lie be- 
yond,—it instinctively turns to the female. 


Though feeble and dependant upon man for || 


protection, it is her peculiar province when) 
adverse tempests are raging round him, to 


overcome all opposing difficulties, and supe-|| 


rior to her natural weakness to yield him 
support and encouragement. 


** When man is crushed by storms that o’er him roll, 
Then rises woman's timid, shrinking soul ; 

Pain, peril, want, she fearlessly will bear, 

To dash from him the cup of dark despair.” 


If we turn our attention to the literary || 
world, we shall find that here also, woman 
has occupied an important station ; and how-|! 
ever man might desire to enjoy the exclusive 
possession of science, the galaxy of brilliant |, 
stars that burst upon our view, instantly and | 
forever destroy such selfish aspirations. The| 
numerous host of distinguished females who 
have successively appeared to instruct and 
entertain mankind, prove that her genius 
and intellect, if properly directed, are in no 
way inferior to his. What age, or what na- 
tion might not justly be proud of such writers 


asa More, an Epeeworts, and a Hemans?)) 


Names, which shall be echoed, and re-echoed 
through time, by an admiring world. 

The most interesting and appropriate sit- 
uation however of woman, must ever be in 
her domestic relations; and her greatest in- 
fluence, that exercised upon the affections in 
the performance of those private duties for| 
which she is by nature so peculiarly fitted. | 
The active scenes in which the attention of 
man is usually engaged, are unsuited to her} 
gentle character ; and her natural delicacy 
will shrink from the ruée contact of such | 
boisterous occupations. The importance of | 
female instruction cannot then be too tho-|| 





| 
| 
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} 
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tions be made to advance it. Her edyeas,.. 
however, while promoted by such y : 
efforts of the philanthropist, should be 
ducted with a view to her future usej 
and happiness, so that separated from py)... 
commotions, and disengaged from masey ; 
pursuits, she may shine in her own lesitiy, 

sphere with redoubled lustre. Tyey, », 
then only, will she become truly imp on 
in her elevation, powe rful in her inf} 

and loved in every relation of life. 


ror 


‘It is not hers to guide the storm of war, 
Torule the state, or thunder at the bar, 

To sit with men in legislative hall, 

To govern realms, or mark their rise and {a}! 
These things are not for her,—’tis woman's 
Alone, to rear the shoots that flourish the 
To wipe the starting tear from childhood’s eye, 


To soothe his little woes, his wants supply, 
To guard his morals with unceasing care, 

And bend for him the suppliant knee in prayer, 
Then give him in his full and perfect worth 
To serve the land that smiled upon his birth.” 


Philadelphia, Jan. Ist, 1840, 


From the London Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1349 


ADVICK OF AN IRISH FAIRY. 


* All ye can do with him, Aileen agnm, 
when he gets into those humours, is—to take 
it easy.” 

“Take it easy, indeed !” repeated the pretty 
‘bride, with a toss of her head, and a curl «i 
‘her lip; “ its easy to say, take it easy. a 
‘sure if I had thought Mark was so passion 
‘I'd have married Mike !” 

“ But Mike was so mighty dark,”* replie 
‘old aunt Alice, with a mysterious shake of 
her head. 

“ Well, so he was 
had Matthew.” 

“ Ah, ah!” laughed old Alice ; he was the 
worst bird of the nest! Look, ye can wind 
Mark round ye'r finger, as I wind this worsted 
thread—if ye’ll only take it easy.” 

~“ Oh! I wish—I wish [ had known before 
that men were so ill-contrived!—I'd have 
died sooner than have married,” sobbed Ai 
leen ; who, to confess the truth, had been 9 
much petted by the neighbours, on account 
\of her beauty, that it w ould have required a 
large proportion of love, and a moderate a- 
lowance of wisdom, to change the village 
coquette into a sober wife. | say, a large 
proportion of Jove. “ W it, ”* to quote the old 
| adage, “may win a man,” but wil never kept 


: but then I might have 


Lone: unless a woman cultivate the affections 


even more than knowledge, slie will ne 
secure her husband’s heart. 


— 


* " Sullen—sulky- —rev enge sfurt. 
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i Oh, whisht ! avourneen !” said Alice, 
«Sure I tould ye all along.” “ Mark,’ says 
1, “is all fire and tow—but it’s out in a 
ute; Mike is dark and deen as the bay 
of Dublin; and Matthew is all to the bad 
entirely. You're got the best of the three. 
4nd ye can manage him just as the south 
‘vind, that’s blowing now, manages the this- 
‘down that's floating through the air—if 
we'll take it easy.” 

* st first, Aileen pouted—then she sat down 
to her wheel—was too much out of temper to 
»» what she was doing well—broke her 
pread—pushed it from her—took up her 
atting—dropped the stitches—shook the 
sedles—and, of course, dropped some more. 

« Take it easy,” said aunt Alice, looking 
at her over her spectacles. 

Aileen flung the knitting away, clasped 
her arms around her aunt’s neck—rested her 
head on her bosom—and wept outright. 

«Let's go into the garden, sit under the ould 
lime tree, and watch the bees that are near 
swarming,” observed aunt Alice, “ and we’ll 
talk ye’r trouble over, avourneen. It’s very 
srry I am to see ye taking on so, for a thrifle, 
at the first going off. But you'll know better 
by'n and by, when real troubles come.” 

"Poor Aileen, like all young people, thought 

her troubles were very real, but she held her 
yeace; until, observing the bees more than 
usually busy, she muttered, “ I wonder, aunt, 
you don’t tell the bees to ‘ take it easy.’” 
" “So I would, dear, if J saw them quarrel- 
ing; but they’re too wise to quarrel among 
themselves, whatever they do with furrin- 
ers."* The old woman paused; and then 
added, “Sit ye down here, my child, and 
listen to what I'm going to tell you. Ye 
know well, avourneen, I was lawfully mar- 
ried, first, by ould Father John, to Richard 
Mulvany—my heart’s first love he was ; 
Heaven be his bed this blessed day, and grant 
we may meet above the world and its real 
troubles! Aileen, it was indeed a trouble to 
see my brave, young, handsome husband, 
cragged out of the blue waters of the Shan- 
non; to find that, when I called, he could not 
answer; when | wept, he could not comfort ; 
that my cheek rested on his lips, and he did 
Dot kiss it.” 

_Fourscore years and five had passed over 
te head of that woman: and her age was as 
vesutiful, according to its beauty, as had been 
ter youth. She had been married three 
umes; yet her eyes filled with tears at the 
remembrance of the love and sorrow of her 
early days, and it was some time before she 
could continue. 

a Well, dear, Richard and I had some little 
ut, and I said more than [ ought to have said. 
And it was by the same token, a fine midsum- 
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mer morning, I strayed out to the end of our 
garden, and pitked up a shiney snail ; and as 
J looked at the snail, I remembered hew, the 
last midsummer-day, I had put just such an- 
other between two plates, and sate for an 
hour by the rising sun, with the forefinger of 
my left hand crossed over the forefinger of 
my right hand; and then, as thrue as day, 
|when I lifted the plate the thing had marked 
as purty an R, and a piece of as beautiful an 
M, as the schoolmaster himself could write 
Upon the plate; and then | cried to remember 
| how glad I was then, and how sad now; and 
jat last I cried myself to sleep. I was little 
}more than a child,—not a]] out sixteen. Well, 
|dear, in my dream, I suppose I must cal} it, 
I saw the beautifullest fairy—the very hand- 
|somest of the good people that ever the eyes 
|of woman looked upon,—a little deeshy-daw- 
\shy craythur, footing its way, all round iwe 
blossom of a snow-white lily, now twisting 
rousd upon the very tip of her tiny toe; then, 
as if she was joining hands round, down the 
middle and up again, to the tune of ‘the 
Rakes of Mallow’ 14 

“«The Rakes of Mallow?’ ” exclaimed Ai- 
leen. 

«“« The Rakes of Mallow,’ repeated Alice, 
solemnly; “I heard it as plain as I hear the 
| rising march of the bees at this blessed minute. 
| Well, of a suddent, she made a spring, and 
stood upright as a dart upon the green and 
goolden crown in the midst of the fiower, and 
pushed back her ringlets, and settled her 
dress, at a pocket looking-glass, not so big asa 
midge’s wing ; then all in a minate she looked 
at me, and said, “I don’t like the sight of a 
wet eye ;—what ails ye, young woman!” 

“ Well, to be sure, my heart came to my 
lips; but I had too much manners not to an- 
swer the great lady. And, ‘ Madam,’ says J, 
‘my eyes would be as dry, though not as 
‘bright as ye’r honour’s, if it wasn’t for my 
|husband, my lady, who wants to have a way 
and a will of his ewn.’” 

“Jts the way with all the men, my own 
husband into the bargain,” says the queen, for 
she was no less; “and there’s no use in 
fighting for the upper hand,” says the queen, 
“ for both the law and the prophets are against 
us in that; and if it comes to open war,” says 
the queen, “we get the worst of it; if your 
husband falls into a bad temper, or a queer 
temper,—if he is cross, or unkind, or odd, 
take it easy,” says the queen, “even if he 
does not come round at once. This quiet 
way of yours will put vou in his heart, or 
him at your feet (which is pretty much the 
sane thing,) at last; gentleness does wonders 
for us women in fairy land. You can hardly 
believe what power it has—it’s a weapon of 
great strength, entirely in the hands of a 
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mortal,” says she again, looking at me through 
the eye of a heart’s-ease, which she wore / 
about her neck for a quizzing-glass. 

“TI thank you, my sweet and beautiful 
lady,” says I, “for yourcompliment.” “Ah | 
ah !” and she laughed, and her laugh was full 
of joy and hope. “It’s no harm,” she con- 
tinued, “if now and then you give him a| 
taste of that which makes your eyes so bright | 
and your cheeks so red just now.” 

“ What's that, madam?” says I. 

“Flattery,” says she. “Make a man, be 
he fairy or be he mortal, pleased with himself, | 
and he is sure to be pleased with you.” And| 
then she laughed again. “ Whatever he} 
says or does,” says her majesty, while she) 
was getting into a goolden saddle, a-horse-| 
back on a great dragon-fly, “take it easy ;”’| 
and | heard her laugh and sing when she was| 
out of sight, and her sweet voice shook a/ 
shower of white rose-leaves from a bush on| 
my face. And when I awoke I saw the wis-| 
dom of her words, and kept them close in my | 
bosom; and often, when I[’d be just going to) 
make a sharp answer to him I loved for all 
that above the world, Z’d think of the fairy’s| 
words, and the evil would pass from my heart | 
and lip without a sound—no one the worse 
for it, and I all the better. And sure Rich-| 





ard used to say I was like an angel to him. | 
Poor fellow! he was soon to be taught the || 
differ, for the angels took him from me in), 
earnest ! 

“ After a couple of years, I married again. | 
I’ve no reason to fault the second I had; 
though he was not spirited, yet gentle, like || 
him who sighed out his soul in the blue wa- || 
ters; he was dark, and would not tell what) 
offended him. Well, I'd have given the world | 
to have some eue of whom I| could make a| 
confidant; but I had none; and somehow, | 
I again sat in the same spot, at the same time | 
—again slept—and again saw the same one) 
of the good people. I did not think her nonour | 
was as gay as she had been, and I wondered | 
in my heart if she too had taken a second 
husband ; it would not have been manners for 
me to spake first, but she was free as ever.” 

« Well,” she says, looking at me very) 
solid-like,* “ you’ ve tried another; but, though 
you have not forgotten my advice, you do not 
follow it.” 

“Oh, my lady, please ye’r majesty,” says 
I, “‘ the tempers of the two do sodiffer!” And 
I thought with the words my heart would 
break. For the moment poor Richard’s hu- 
mour was out it was off; but James would 
sulk, and sulk, like a bramble under the shade 
of an oak: and the fairy read my thoughts, as 
i: ivy were an open ballad. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ they are different ; but 





the rule holds good—gentle and simple—hot 
* Steadily. 








and cold—old and young—you must take ji 
easy, or you'll never be easy yourself. | ,. 
a passionate temper cool; do not blow jy» 
it—a breath may ruffle a lake, and kind!p . 
fire. Let a sulky temper alone; it is q dal, 
ing pool; the more it is stirred, the mor 
wil offend.” “TI try to talk her fine Epglis) 
Aileen, but it bothers me,” continued, 4 
Alice. “Well, the end of it was that sje 
finished as before, by telling me to take j 
easy ; which after that I did: and I mus - 
that James’ last breath was spent in blessiy, 
me. Well, dear, Miles Prendergast was ric), 
and I was poor—he wanted a mother for {y, 
children, and a servant for himself; and jp 
took me. This was the worst case of th 
three. There was a great deal of loye— 
young—fresh—heart-sweet love, at the firs: 
and more than is going in general to the 
second ; but, oh my grief! there was none ty 
the third. Oh, but marriage to a womay 
without love!—what is it? Where love is 
it is even pleasant to bear a harsh word or ay 
unkind look—a satisfaction that you can show 
your love, by turning bitter to sweet. Ser. 
vice is no service then—his voice is ye’: 
music—his words ye’r law—his very shadow 
on the ground ye’r brightest sunshine !” 

“ Aunt,” said Aileen, “ you did not think 
that with the first at the time, or you would 
not have wanted the good people’s advice.” 

“ True for ye, avourneen; we never value 


et 


|| the sunbeams so much as in the dark of the 


moonless night! we never value a friend's 
advice till he is beyond our reach; we never 
prize the husband’s love, or the mother’s care, 
until the grave is closed over them: and when 
we seek them there, the grass that we weep 
over is green, the mallow and the dock have 
covered the cross or the headstone, and the 
red earthworms we have disturbed bring us 
no message.” 

“T don’t want to hear any more, aunt,” 
said Aileen, pained by the picture her aunt 
had drawn; “I will prize Mark. Now I'l 
own to the first of the quarrel, and the last 
word of it, if hell confess to the middle.” 

“ Let a quarrel alone, when once its over,” 
interrupted her aunt. “A quarrel, darlint, 
is like buttermilk—when once it is out of the 
churn, the more you shake it the more sour 
it grows.” 

“ And must [ say nothing when he comes 
home ?” a 
“ Oh, yes; say, ‘Mark, my heart’s delight! 

“ Oh, aunt, that would never do!” 

“Well, if ye’r ashamed to say what you 
feel, a smile and kiss will do as well.” 

“Did the fairy queen give you the same 
advice the third time?” said the bride, blush- 
ing like Aurora at Alice's counsel; “for! 
suppose you saw her the third time.” 

“ T must say, achora, she wasn’t so civil to 
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From the Token for 1840. 
THE SILVER BIRD’S-NEST. 
BY MISS F. H. GOULD. 


the last time as she was the first and || 
answered the old dame, bridling. || 
jd me I wasn't as pretty as I used to} 
was true enough, to be sure, only), 
likes to hear it; she tould me that, | [Founded on the singular incident of finding the nest 


| , , ’ ; || Of a hanging-bird, in asycamore tree, formed entire- 
bloom of a woman s cheek fades, ly of silver wires, plucked from a soldier's epaulette. ) 
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oo bloom of her heart ought to increase ; she 
talked a deal that I did not quite understand, 
shoot men making laws and breaking them:| 
and how every one has a thorn of some kind 

or other to bear with ; she tould me how hard| 
it tvas to find three roses in a garden all of 
the same shape, colour, and scent, and how 
could I expect three good husbands ! she said, 
that as I had borne my crown I must bear my 
cmss: she was hard enough upon me: but the 
wind up of her advice to me, in all my troubles, 


was to take it easy; she said she had been}; 


”° 


married herself more than five hundred years 

«The ould craythur? and to talk of your 
not being so purty as you were ” said Aileen. 

«Hush, avourneen! Sure they have the 
use of the May-dew before it falls, and the 
colour of the lilies and roses before it’s folded 
in the tender buds, and can steal the notes 
out of the birds’ throats while they sleep.” 

« And still,” exclaimed Aileen, half pouting, 


“the bestadvice they can give toa married wo- |, 


man, under all her troubles, is, to take it easy.” 
«It's a sensible saying, if properly thought 


of” said old Alice, “and will bring peace, if || 


not love at the last. If we can’t get rid of 
our troubles, its wise to take them easy.” 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
HOPE. 


Lonely and desolate would the heart of 
man be, were it not for Hope. In the morn- 


ing of life when all is gay and cheerful, and || 


al around us is lovely, and seems created 


mly to render us happy, the chilly blast of || 
nis‘ortune often overtakes us; and were it/| 
not for Hope, we should recoil at its touch, |) 


ind in all the bittegness of disappointment, 
sink in despair. 
with near and dear friends, and in the bitter- 
nes of sorrow seen them committed to the 
earth! yet we mourn not without hope, the 
inend of the disconsolate: she whispers, we 
Siali meet again. Have we bid farewell to 
sme dear relative who has left his native 
Sore, to be gone for many months on the 
meric! We watch the ship as she leaves 
or port—we mark its lessening canvass till 
8 lost in distance, and nothing remains to 
nen our sorrow or soothe our hearts but 
‘ope, the daughter of heaven and friend of 
‘Se unfortunate. It is Hope that draws aside 
‘ne veil of futurity, and points us to a better 
“ax, where neither death, pain, or sorrow, 
*! ever come, and all tears shall be wiped 
imay, ALMIRA. 





Have we been called to part}! 


| 


A stranded soldier's epaulette 
The waters cast ashore ; 

A little wmged rover met, 
And eyed it o’er and o’er. 

The silver bright so pleased her sight, 
On that lone idle vest, 

She knew not why she should deny 
Herself a silver nest. 


The shining wire she pecked and twirled, 
Then bore it to her bough, 

Where on a flowery twig ‘twas curled, 
The bird can show you how. 

But when enough of that bright stuff, 
The cunning builder bore 

Her house to make, she would not take 
Nor did she covet more. 


And when the little artizan 
With neither pride nor guilt, 
Had entered in her pretty plan, 
Her resting place had built; 
With here and there a plume to spare, 
About her own light form, 
Of these, inlaid with skill she made 
A lining soft and warm. 


But do you think the tender brood 
She fondled there and fed, 

Were prouder when they understood 
The sheen about their bed ! 

Do you suppose they ever rose 
Of higher powers possessed, 

Because they knew they peep’d and grew 
Within a silver nest ! 

EE 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


TO . 


Farewell! yet on sweet memory’s page, 
Thy name, thyself, thy worth shal] be: 

In golden letters there I'll write 

The blissful dream that doth unite 
My soul, my life, my light with thee. 


There is a wish,—a boon I crave, 
That precious boon I'd crave of thee— 
No pang of woe but "twill assuage, 

*T will guild my youth, ’twill soothe my age, 
To know thou dost remember me. 


Remembrance! Oh, thou happy power, 
Thy spell can smooth life’s troubled sea : 

Can bid hope’s hallowed fires to glow, 

And bliss we used to feel, to know, 
Blend with the joys that yet may be. 


Syivia. 
East Marlborough, August, 1839. 
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showing the several relative positions by which the 
"seasons are produced.—The moon is also represented 
in her orbit round the Earth.) 

More distant still our Earth comes rolling on, 

And forms a wider circle round the Sun; 

With her the Moon, companion ever dear ! 

Her course attending through the shining year. 

Baker. 


Tue next planet to Venus in the order of 
the System, is the Earta on which we live ; 
which may be considered of second rate im- 

nee, being much inferior in magnitude 
to Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, but superior 
to Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the four new 
planets. But small as the Earth is when 
compared to some of the other planets, it is 
to us of the highest importance: we wish 
only to attain knowledge of others, that we 
may find out their relation to this, and thence 
learn our connexion with the universe at 
In the earliest ages of the worid, 
mankind knew nothing as to its form and 
shape; and even in the present enlightened 
age, it is not unusual to meet with persons 
whose ideas in this respect are far fromthe 
truth. Those who have not been in the habit 
of considering this subject in an astronomical 
point of view, have still a very confused no- 
tion of the shape of the Earth, and also as to 
its position in the heavens. 

The Earth, like the other planets, is not a 
perfect sphere, its equatorial* diameter ex- 
ceeding in length its axis by more than thirty 
miles; the former being 7964 miles, and the 
latter about 7930; her distance from the Sun 
is 95,173,000 miles; and she traverses the 
whole of her orbit in 365 days, 6 hours, 9 
minutes, which constitutes her year. 


large, 


to the plane of the Ec/iptic,t but inclined to 
tat an angle of 32° 28; round this axis she 
revolves in 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds, 
Which is the length of the astronomical day. 

The inclination of the Earth’s axis is the 
Principal cause of the variety or change of 
seasons; for as the axis of the Earth always 
Preserves its parallelism, in her revolution 


receives most of the light and heat on her 
northern hemisphere, and at another part on 





* Equatorial, belonging to the equator, an imaginary 
use which divides the world into two equal parts, 
called the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. When 
‘ Sin comes to this circle, the days and nights are 
equal all round the globe. 


Fuck the sun always appears to move ; so called, be- 

‘aust Eclipses generally happen when the Moon is in 

ovar this circle. It is divided into twelve equal 

fers, Wiich are called signs ; each of which takes its 

swab that constellation which, at the time the 

Eeline were given, was situated near the portion of the 
plc at denominates. 


View of the Earth in her orbit round the Sun. 


The axis of the earth is not perpendicular || 


tond the Sun, at one part of her orbit she} 


* The Ecliptic is a greater circle of the sphere, in|} 
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her southern, according as her north or south 
pole is turned towards the sun; while in two 
points of her orbit, both hemispheres are 
equally enlightened. The accompanying dia- 
gram will best explain the cause of the 
change of seasons, and of the lengths of the 
days and nights. 

Let A, B, C, D, represent the Earth in 
four different parts of her orbit, equi-distant 
from one another ;—N for axis and the north 
pole, and S the sun, nearlg in the centre of 
the Earth's orbit. As the Earth goes round 
| the sun, according to the order of the letters 
_A, B, C, D, her axis N keeps the same obli- 
quity, and is exactly parallel in every part of 
her orbit. 
| _When the Earth is at A, its north pole in- 
clines towards the sun, and brings all the 
northern places more into the light than at 
auy other time of the year. But when the 
Earth is at C, in the opposite time of the 
year, the north pole declines from the sun, 
| which occasions the northern places to be 
more dark than in the light, and the reverse 
at the southern places. 

When the Zarth is either at B or D, she 
|inclines not either to or from the sun, but lies 
| sideways to him, and then the poles are in 
the boundary of light and darkness ; and the 
sun being directly over the equator, makes 
equal day and night at al) places. 

When the Earth is at E, it is half way be- 
tween the summer solstice* and autumnal 
equinox; and when it is at F, it 1s half way 
| between the autumnal equinox and the win- 
iter solstice ; at G, half way from the winter 
solstice to the spring equinox ; and at H, half 
|way from the spring equinox to the summer 
solstice. 
| From this it is evident, that when the 

arth is at A, the north pole is enlightened, 
and the southern in darkness, and that exactly 
the reverse is the case when the arth ar- 
rives at C, for then the south pole is enlight- 
ened and the north in darkness; in the former 
case, the northern hemisphere has summer 
and the longest day, while the south has 
winter and the shortest day; in the latter 
every thing is completely reversed. 

That the Earth is of a globular form, may 
be inferred from analogy; as all the other 
/heavenly bodies which are visible to us are 
globes, there is little reason to doubt that the 
earth is so likewise. Of this, however, there 
are demonstrative proofs. 
| The motion of the Earth in her orbit round 
the sun is called her annual motion, and that 





*Is that time when the sun is at the greatest dis- 
tance from the equator, and is thus called because he 
then appears to stand still, and not to change his dis- 
tance from the equator for some time, which appear- 
ance is owing to the obliquity of our sphere, and which 
those living under the equator are strangers to. Sol- 





| stice is from the Latin words sol, sun, and sto, to stand. 
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round her axis, her diurnal motion, which, at tions of a Vauxhall Gurden, with its thousand. 
the equator, is about 1042 miles an hour. of variegated lamps, compared with ¢., 
These two motions, although constantly || thousands of suns, diffusing their beams ovo. 
carried on together, are not sensible to us |our habitation from regions of space immos. 
because they are so equable, interrupted by |surably distant? A mere gewgaw in com. 
no impediments, and because every thing on | parison; and yet there are thousands y:. 
the Earth’s surface, and the atmosphere itself, || eagerly flock to such gaudy shows who ‘van 
partake of these motions. ||never spent an hour in contemplating the 
The Earth is surrounded by a compound | glories of the firmament, which may be be. 
fluid substance called the atmosphere, which | held “ without money and without price,” 
consists of air rey with aqueous vapours* | The stars not only adorn the roof of our s»h. 
and other exhalat¥ns from her surface. This | unary mansion, but they are also in many 
atmosphere has a refractivet power, by which | respects useful to man. Their influerccs 
the rays of the sun are bent out of a straight '|are placid and gentle. Their rays, being ¢is. 
line, and occasion a degree of light after that | persed through spaces so vast and immense, 
luminary is below the horizon. This faint |are entirely destitute of heat by the time they 
light is denominated twilight. arrive at our abode ; so that we enjoy the view 
It has already been observed, that the Orbit | of a numerous assemblage of luminous globes 
of the Earth is not a perfect circle, but in- | without any danger of their destroying the 
clined to the Eclipse,and that the Sun is not | coolness of the night or the quiet of our re. 
exactly in its centre. This occasions the | pose. They serve to guide the traveller both 
Earth to be seven days longer in passing | by sea and land; they direct the navigator jp 
through one half of her orbit than she is in | tracing his course from one continent to ; 
traversing the other. The Orbitof tie Earth |other through the pathless ocean. They 
is placed between those of Venus and Mars. | serve “ for signs and for seasons, and for diys 
ones ‘}and years.” They direct the labours of tie 
To the above we add the following interesting para- | husbandman, and determine the return a d 
graphs, from Dick's Celestial Scenery, respecting \!conclusion of the season. They Serve as a 
THE STARS. magnificent “timepiece” to determine the 


| true length of the day and of the year, and to 
- oa ee prseralbc Roae F wrearyhaatea ted mark with accuracy all their subordinate ¢i- 
cence. We know not the particular destina-| yt PP. Bor me ~ wos ll est 
tion of each of those luminous globes which|| , one the nations 1 falls mtg - ath t. 
emit their radiance to us from afar, or the) ney region of — earth. They vhs te 
coe Sn ea ploorgelay dhs, abled us to measure the circumference of the 
doubt that all of dum soetinas ina in the. ene non Be rye yh ss 
: a ermine the 

Creator’s plan worthy of his perfections and | ee eee ee 


. : exact position of all places upon its surface. 
of their magnitude and grandeur; but we are |! They cheer the long nights of several months 


certain that they have, at least, a remote re-|/ in the polar regions, which would otherwise 
lation to man, as well as to othet beings far|| },, overspread with impenetrable darknes. 
removed from us, in the decorations they || above all they open a prospect into the re 
throw eround his earthly mansion. They '| gions of other worlds, and tend to amplify our 
serve as a glorious ceiling to his habitation. || views of that Almighty Being who brought 
Like so many thousand sparkling lustres, they them into existence by his power, and “ whose 
are hung up in the magnificent canopy which };iy¢dom ruleth over all.” In these arrange- 
covers his abode. He perceives them shin-|| vonts of the stars in reference to our glo, 
ing and glittering on every hand, and the |+,4 Divine wisdom and goodness may b 
dark azure which surrounds them contributes | ,) early perceived. We enjoy all the advane 
to augment their splendour. The variety of tages to which we have alluded as muchasi 
lustre which appears in every star, from those || +16 ctars had been created solely for the ux 
of the sixth magnitude to those of the first, || 5¢ our world while, at the same time, they 
and the multifarious figures of the different || ve to diversify the nocturnal sky of other 
constellations, present a scene as diversified | planets, and to diffuse their light and indo | 
as it is brilliant. What are all the decora-|| (44 over ten thousands of other worlds with 


| : 2 ame Ega ted: 
* Aqueous vapours, watery particles. (Aqueous, heater they are more immediateiy onnet “ 
watery ; vapour, a particle.—Vapour, a steam, a fume; || so that, in this respect, as well as in ever 
—a vain imagination.) other, the Almighty produces the most = he 
t Refractive—having the power of refraction. Refrac- | }- . : Re s the mot 
tien is the deviation of a moving body from its direct | lime and diversified effects by pone u ever 
course, occasioned by the different density of the me- simple and economical, and renders en 
dium it moves in; or, it is a change of direction occa- part of the universe subservient to anothel, 
sioned by a body's falling obliquely out of one medium \j the whol 
into another of a different density. ‘land to the good of the whole. 
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In the following article, (which we copy | 
from the Saturday Chronicle,) are depicted 
sme of the terrible consequences of intem- 
perance. How many wives at this moment 
ere suffering like treatment cannot be told 
by any human being. The warning to the 
«beautiful and heedless maiden,” is well| 
worthy the attention of the young. Let them| 
take heed to it. Many young ladies think | 
there isnot much harm in seeing or associat- | 
ing with young men who become intoxicated | 
occasionally only. Indeed, we once knew a| 
lady, who, when asked why she married a 
man that was in the habit of drinking too’ 
much on particular occasions, answered, | 


«that she liked him all the better, at the 
time, as it always put him in so good a hu-| 
mour!” Fatal delusion! Bitterly did she re- 
pent her folly, when, in after years, her home | 
was made desolate, and she abused, neglect-| 
el, and left to provide for herself and her lit- | 
tle ones. | 

Young and old might do much toward re-| 
forming this, one of the evils of the age, if | 
they would but resolutely set their faces| 
against all that indulge in the incbriating | 
bowl, whether in large or small quantities; 
and especially should young ladies be careful 
in this matter when choosing partners for | 
life; for they may rest assured, that in nine 
cases out of ten, where a young man is in 
the habit of getting intoxicated occasionally, 
the habit will inevitably grow upon him, 
however fair the prospect seems to be, or 
however strong his promises, and it will be a 
mre circumstance if he does not become a 
common drunkard. 


THE WIFE’S PROMISE. 
BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


“Did you not promise in the presence of 
God to obey me?” cried a furious husband to 
tis pale, trembling wife. “Did you not pro- 
mise obedience without condition ! How dare 
you then stand cavilling when I command 
you. Go and do my bidding, or I will chas-| 
tse you as you deserve. Prate to me about 


pee you break no law, and give no offence, 


ighted marriage vow? Off, or——” 
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obey you; and may He who sees the soul’s 
extremity, forgive me.” . 

And who is she whose conscience is thus 
the slave of a tyrant. Alas! There are too 
;many such; but she of whom I speak, (and 
|my story is no fiction,) was Mary Grey, the 
daughter of a substantial farmer, who, while 
he held the plough himself amongst his hired 
men, sent his sons to college, and his daugh- 
ters to good female schools. Mrs. Grey was 
an examplary and pious woman; her house 
was all order and neatness, for true piety was 
the presiding spirit. Mary was the eldest 
daughter, a meek, beautiful girl; the smiling 
assistant of her mother in the care of the 
young children, and the labours of house- 
keeping. Her piety was a deep sweet spring 
within her own bosom. It never gushed 
from her lips in a brawling stream, but it 
watered her own spirit, and refreshed all 
within the influence of its dewy atmosphere. 

At school she formed a close friendship 
| with Matilda Evans, a lovely, gentle girl of 
i|her own age, whom she loved with the ardour 
and devotion of a young girl's trusting friend- 
ship. Louisa had an only brother, in whose 
praises she was never weary. His beauty 
and accomplishments, his gallantry and gene- 
rosity, were inexhaustible themes, and Mary 
learned to love his name before she saw his 
face. Atlengthshemet him. Prepossessed 
in his favour as she was, he easily won her 
heart. She had been warned of all the dan- 
gers of an union with an irreligious man ; her 
parents reminded her that John Evans had 
no apparent piety; but Mary could see no 
fault in him, and in time became his wife, 
pledging herself to love, honour and obey, 
with all the bright hopes and joyous faith of 
woman. 

For a time the bright glow of the bridal 
sun lay upon her pathway ; but alas! toosoon 
arose the dénse small clouds that harbinger a 
day of darkness, John Evans began to show 
his natural disposition, which, like other — 
beaux, he kept concealed under a mask o' 

politeness, and genteel] gallantry. She found 
him selfish, exacting and haughty, and pos- 
sessed with a supreme contempt of woman. 

Yet she endured with all humility, finding 
her only consolation in the blessed hope of a 
better life. But Evans became a tavern 
haunter, a tippler, and a gambler. His pro- 
perty was soon dissipated, together with his 
wife’s portion, including ty valuable arti- 
cle of furniture. They now lived, or rather 
stayed, in a poor hut, which for years had 
been deemed uninhabitable, and which the 
proprietor, in pity to her, gave them rent 


| 


free. Evans, indignant at her parents for op- 
when you refuse to fulfil your solemnly || posing her marriage with him, which opposi- 
tion she imprudently communicated to him, 








“Dear husband, do not strike me! I will!! took her away from her native place, and all 
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her relatives and acquaintances. Having]|| me again to connive at any unlawful act. ¢, 
never remained in one place long enough for||be assured [ will not do it.” ; 
her to become known, she had no friends, and | “ Will not do it!” repeated Evans. «y,, 
was now looked upon only as poor John|| will not do my bidding! We will see abo»: 
Evans’ wife. \|that. Did not God tell Eve that her husbay 
Of late she had frequently found provisions, | Should rule over her, because she enticed hin 
such as meat, flour, &c. in her house, without| to sin! And as woman was the first sinner 
knowing how it came there. At first, as such/||it is no more than just that she should bes; 
things always found entrance when she was|/the blame and shame of all sin.” 
out, she fancied that some benevolent person || “Right or wrong, John, [ think you are 
who knew her need, took this delicate way |, determined to lay all the blame and shame 
of relieving her distress. But when the sup-|/0n me. Hitherto, husband, I have obeyed 
plies came in the night, and always when | you implicitly. For the future, I shal] obey 
her husband had been out, a dreadful suspicion |/ you only when your commands are Jaw,” 
awoke in her mind. At length she ventured|| “And you must judge of that! Let me tol) 
to speak to him about it, when he frankly de-|| you, madam, that a wite is by the laws held 
clared that he did take such things without’ in all respects in subjection ; and was woniay 
liberty, from those who had plenty, and con-||not made for man? When did woman ever 
sequently did no wrong. Now for the first|/sit in court as judges of the law, even when 
time she remonstrated with him. But he || females were on trial! 
only gave way to rage and invective, and | “T do not contend about the laws that were 
when she found that she could not convince |, framed by men, and we know that since the 
him, she was silent towards him, and onl world began, the strong have oppressed the 
pleaded for him, herself and children, to the|| weak, and deemed all resistance treason.” 
Most High. Evans grew daily more daring|| “ Look in your prayer book, then, and ve 
and shameless, until the day in question, he||What your holy priests have done. They 


offered her a five dollar note, bidding her go || whom you so reverence, bind the wife to love, 


to a store, make some small purchases, and 
bring him the change, saying, as if casually, 
“that the note was a present to her.” 

“ [ cannot say that,” she replied; “1 must 
not put a stain upon my honour.” 

“ Say then,” he persisted, “ that you found 
it.” 

“No, no!” she sobbed, “I cannot. Go 
yourself and get it changed.” And here 
commenced the conference which begins our 
story. 

Mrs. Evans went, and returned in evident 
agony. 

“Dear Evans,” she said, fearfully, “the 
merchant looked very suspiciously upon me 
and the note, and asked me how I came by it. 
I told him that when he was authorized to 
ask, I would inform him.” 

«That was right, Mary! you have a little 
spirit; what business had he to ask such a 
question ?” 

“But | fear it was not right, for the man 
turned away contemptuously, and, having 
marked the note, laid it by itself. Iam in 
terror lest we hear from it again.” 

“If wedo,” said Evans, “ the mischief will 
fall on your head. I shall deny all knowlecge 
of it.” 

“Surety you will not be so unjust,” she 
murmured, imploringly. 

“Surely I will,” he cried, with a mocking 
sneer. 

“Then hear me, John Evans,” said the 
long oppressed woman, roused at length to 


|honour and obey her husband.” 

“The framers of the marriage act were 
‘men also—fallible men. 1 know that all our 
‘laws bind woman down to slavery. Yet thes 
same laws will punish her even with death, 
\if in obedience to her husband, she incur th: 
ipenalty. It is this consideration, forced upon 
‘me by the behaviour of the merchant thi 
‘morning, which has decided me in a resolu- 
|tion to obey my own conscience, rather than 
your command. That I love you, I trust my 
‘conduct has ever proven; that I would ho 
‘nour you, even my present conduct proves; 
and when even your commands coincide will 
‘honour and virtue, I will obey you.” 

| “Ha! ha! It is really edifying to hears 
'woman asserting her independence with,| 
|will, and I will not! But look ye, my dainty 
‘lady, if you get stubborn, I know how to ux 
‘a balky horse.” 

| Just at this moment there was a rap at the 
idoor, and the officers of the law, who liad 
‘overheard Evan’s last speech, entered the 
| room. 

| The suspicions of the merchant had beet 
\aroused by the visible tremor and confusict 
‘of Mrs. Evans when she tendered him te 
: swer she gave 
| note, and increased by the answer she fv 
|to his unwarrantable question. He mentioned 
‘the circumstance, and learned that a lady 
\whom Mrs. Evans had been sewing, *# 
| missed a note answering the description 
‘the one in question. The lady was shock 
‘when she heard whe was the suspected per 
‘son, and declared that sne could not beliere 
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pious, would take what was not her own. 
Yet she admitted that she had sent her toa 
drawer, for a needle and thread to make some 
light alteration in a garment she had been 
making, and when she thought how she might 
have beed urged by poverty, she feared for 
her; yet she recommended her to mercy, and 
tle treatment. 
ao prepossessed in Mrs. Evans’ 


favour by the representations of the lady who} 


had lost the note, proceeded reluctantly to 
the house. But the cruel words of Evans as 
they approached the door, convinced them 
that she was a bad woman, who had imposed 
upon a lady, to rob her. They entered, and 
soon made known their errand. Mrs. Evans 


clasped her hands, and looked imploring!y || 


upon her husband. 

‘«Ha! ha!” he said, “I expected as much. 
It was about that note we were disputing, 
when you came in. However, as she is a 
poor woman, I hope it will not go hard with 
her.” 

She groaned, and sunk upon the floor. As 
soon as she was able to go, she was taken be- 
fore a magistrate for examination. Evans ac- 
companied her, and insulted her with his ap- 

arent sorrow and commiseration. 

The lady would not swear to the bill, and 
she was dismissed after a severe reprimand. 
During the examination, although she steadily 
denied the theft, no consideration could pre- 
vail with her to say where she got the note; 
of course the impression of her guilt remained 
with most who heard it. When she was dis- 
missed she raised her eyes, and looked anx- 
iously round. Distrust and abhorrence marked 
every countenance; her husband greeted her 
with malicious triumph ; sue shrunk from the 
eyes that looked upon her, and crept from 
the frown, leaving almost every one impressed 
with a conviction that she was guilty. 

She shrank to her miserable shed, and sat 
down in utter desolation. Hitherto she had 
laboured for her children’s support cheerfully ; 
conscious of her own integrity, and the confi- 
dence of her employers. Now how could she 
apply for work, how could she look for coun- 
tenance, or any sentiment more favourable 
than contemptuous pity? She sat alone in 
her distress; oppression crushed her at home ; 
disgrace and slander greeted her abroad. 
Her poor children! They were utterly dis- 
graced. She had always comforted herself 
that her little ones should carry the conscions- 
nes of their mother’s probity out into the 
World, which is not blind to that last treasure 
of the fatherless child. 

But now she felt that for them and for her- 
elf the grave was the only refuge. She lay 
down upon her bed in that dreadful fever of 
mind and body, which none but the miserable 
heve felt, Day after day she remained una- 


| ble to attend to her household concerns; 
|| while Evans swore she was sulking, because 
| he slipped out of that scrape so nicely. 

|| Atlength food failed, and her children, the 
youngest of whom was scarce two years old, 
|| gathered round her bed crying with hunger. 
| When they became too clamorous, their father 
|| whipped them, as he said, to stimulate their 
|| worthless mother. 

Does any innocent young girl imagine that 
|; such depravity cannot exist! That no well 
||educated man can become so brutish? Oh! 
that such instances were so rare as to admit 
|of doubt with those who know the ways of 
life! I have been personally acquainted with 
;many such; far too many like this demon 





1} 





ivans; who, when his tortured wife would 
have taken his poor hungry infant into her 
bed, to soothe its wailing, tore it from her fee- 
ble hands, and beat and terrified it, till it 
ceased its cries, and sunk exhausted into a 
sobbing slumber. Come, then, beautiful and 
heedless maiden, who believest every tale of 
deathless love, and lookest for years of felici- 
ty on earth; come stand by Mrs. Evans’ bed- 
side, and write down a lesson that may be 
useful to thee. She loved a thoughtless 
young man, and counted his affections a pearl 
of great price, for which it behoved her to 
barter girlhood, friends, and father’s house. 
To him she scrupled not to pledge the sacred, 
all important Wiie’s Promise. That one 
which no change of circumstance, or fortune, 
or character in him to whom it is given, can 
ever dissolve, or loosen; which holds, strength- 
ened by maternal ties, till the dissolution of 
mortality, and which, in a great degree, in- 
fluences her eternal state, by deciding the 
|tone of her daily conversation, thoughts, and 
business. 

Mrs. Evans pressed her poor bruised and 
starving babe to her burning bosom ; its little 
breast heaved convulsively with sobs, its face 
was livid, and its eyes swollen. 

The other two had crept in terror to their 
little couch, and were sorrowfully nestling in 
each other’s arms. Is it strange that she 
felt as if God had forsaken her? That she 
fervently wished it were possible for her and 
her wretched babes to sink into annihilation ! 

That evening, as Mrs. M., the lady who had 
lost the five dollar note, was putting her chil- 
dren to bed, her little daughter said to her— 

“ Mamma, I know I shall not sleep good 
to-night.” 

“ Why so? Lucy.” 

“ Because, when I was coming home from 
| school, little Mary Evans was sitting at the 
\door, singing to her little sister, and erying, 
jaltogether. I asked her what was the mat- 
\ter, and she said that her marama was very 














sick, and they had no bread, and were very 
hungry. [thought I would tell you when I 
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got home, but M. was here talking so bad 
about poor Mrs, Evans, that I thought | would 
not mention her; and now I shall think of 
her and her poor hungry children all night.” 

Mrs. M. was cut to the heart. “I have 
been instrumental,” she said, “in bringing 
this additional distress upon that poor family. 
And yet, Mrs. Evans may be innocent. [al- 
ways found her punctual and trusty ; scrupu- 
lous to return even a needle full of thread, 
when she had finished a garment. If she 
took the bill, it was to buy food for her chil- 
dren, and if I saw mine starving, [ know not 
what I might be impelled to do!” And if 
Mrs. M.’s little daughter slept that night, the 
mother did not. As soon as she could get 
away in the morning, she went to the house 
of mourning. Mrs. Evans was holding, with 
trembling hand, the water up to the lips of 
her fevered babe. It tossed its limbs rest- 
lessly ; they were discoloured by blows. 

“ Poor little sufferer,” murmured the mo- 
ther, “the bruises of injustice are on your 
flesh, and they are in my spirit.” 

Mrs. M. advanced; the sick woman saw 
her, and sunk trembling upon her pillow. 

“ [did not know that you were sick, until 
Lucy told me, last evening,” said the visitor. 
“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 

“QO! Mrs. M., this is cruel! It is like 
piercing me to the heart, and then offering, 
in mockery, to bind the wound. Your sus- 
picion of me is utterly unfounded, and there- 
fore unjust.” 

“T beseech you, Mrs. Evans, forgive me. I 
should never have suspected you; it was Mr. 
M. who did it all, in a blind zeal for morality 
and honesty.” 

“Mrs. M.,” said Mrs. Evans, “ did you not, 
while I was at your house last, take a bill 
from your little boy, who took it from the 
drawer, and place it between the leaves of a 
volume on your bureau ?” 

Mrs. M. fell on her knees, with a glad cry, 
and clasping the injured woman’s hand, cried, 
“Can you forgive met That isthe bill. Why, 
O! why, did you not mention that in court!” 

“ Because I thought the world was in league 
against me.” But the truth was, she feared 
a farther investigation might criminate her 
husband. 

A physician was soon sent for, and a break- 
fast provided for the hungry family. ‘ Mo- 
ther,” said little Mary, “I will lay bya piece 
of bread for Ellen, so that she need not cry 
and vex papa, and get whipped again.” 

“Did your papa whip Ellen because she 
cried for bread !” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. M. was weeping. “ Do your parents 
know how you are situated !” she asked. 

“T have never informed them; they fore- 
told my fate, but [ could not see as they saw.” 


| A few weeks passed away, the neighbours 
had become interested for Mrs. Evans, ap; 
she and her little ones were supplied with 
every comfort. Her health was improving 
‘gradually; but Evans had become an abso», 
itee. Three weeks he had been missing 
and his wife began to think herself forsaken 
ofhim. She wrote to her parents; told them 
jall her sorrows, and besought them to take 
\her home, that she might no longer be a bur. 
den to her charitable neighbours. 

A few days after she had sent away her 
letter her husband came home. He was in 
high spirits, and had money plenty. His 
wife felt her heart die within her; for she 
knew that he had brought with him the wages 
of iniquity, or the price of blood. Not many 
days did he riot in his ill acquired wealth, 
Officers arrived, and he was arrested as an 
accomplice in an extensive burglary. He ob. 
tained an interview with his wife, told her 
| that he should call her asa witness; and that 
|he expected her to swear that he was at 
home in bed on the night in which the thet 
was committed. She answered that she could 
not take such an oath. He then besought 
her, he even knelt down and implored her to 
save him from disgrace, and the solitary cell, 
so like a tomb to the living; he plead for her 
sake, and the sake of her children! He pro- 
mised reformation, and in his agony, as he 
knelt before her, entreated her to save him. 
This was her severest trial. But she could 
not perjure her soul, to save his body. “ No, 
husband, no,” she said firmly; “I cannot 
swear to such a falsehood. Oh! that you 
had have been at home—and, but it was not 
so. May God forgive you, and be even with 
you ;” and she clasped his neck, and poured 
her tears upon his bosom. And the depraved 
man shed tears like rain drops upon her silken 
hair; and while she saw them glittering 
amongst her tresses, she counted them more 
precious than the richest diamonds. 

“ Dear husband,” she said, “ now that we 
have no other refuge, let us flee to God, he 
will pardon and comfort us. He will give us 
peace; he will make us happy forever.” _ 

“ [ never can be happy,” cried the miserable 
man; “but my misery would be more tolert- 
ble, if you and our dear children were nut 
'forced to suffer with me.” 

“Do not distress yourself for us—" 

“ No,” cried a hitherto unnoticed spectator 
‘of the scene; “keep all your tears for your 
self, John Evans. I will provide tor my poo 
sister.” 

| Charles, dear brother!” exclaimed Mr. 
|Evans, and in a moment she was in his arms; 
and every heart there felt for a moment 4s! 
the tide of time had rolled back, and ove™ 
flowed it with the spring tide of youth, ho 








‘and joy. But the sweet influence soon pas 
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sway, and all the Jong dark years of life, | 
ome in mournful review, and the three wept | “a | 
an || The following is an amiable and sensible 
They parted. Charles Grey took his sister || hint to the Miss Martineaus, Fanny Wrights, 
ith her little ones, to the home of her youth, | Mary Woolstonecrafts, and all other gentle- 
jo the officers of justice conveyed Evans to|;manlike ladies. These observations are from 
“e F the head and heart of an accomplished lady, 
wane ‘ * * * who knows the station of her sex, and prac- 
oh || tices its duties. 

a pod male Oe cee caclethaty chat: “ He wanted to persuade me that women 
aged ge | fa neat cottage opposite|| Were equal to menas to intellect, and brought 
ting in 2 par th : Tw wy Aasmaan | hundred reasons and sundry examples to 
Charles yn “ and looking e nxiously || Prove it. Ido not know whether he was 
apes. Mr along the road, wondering that ||SeT!ous or not. I never give men credit for 
re brother was not yet in sight, and con-|| being so, when they say this, but imagine it 
theit Dro cw coal vender this venation |! ™ merely to flatter, although they defend their 
triving how og ‘Opinions and appear in earnest. Compliments 
visit most si ae a jand flattery are such common coin, and so 
“ , vite aa I deserved the eeplness {|| well received in general, that they are dealt 

sages nod I did not even hope that you! without any consideration for the pain they 
now Enjoy 3 etek tr one a had. <o||inflict upon sensitive minds, or those whose 
would cheris * " mr et) on the haitiieata’l vanity ts not sufficient to give them currency. 
injured a Mary. gh on retrospect makes||4 sense of deficiency, a consciousness of not 
eg sa-P i Merciful a. Never | deserving it, often converts what is meant as 
dll [forget my transgressions and chastise- iM wry ovr? ane the bn acne reproach. 
vent; or your meekness, truth, and prudence. ||; lany a time [ have writhed under one, and 
aed ite Ge © toll odd conse 66 warn the ‘tried to simper and look pleased, merely not 
thoughtless; to ery unto all men to beware be a = i ry yen of 
how they trample on the golden links of a the complimenter, while my heart has been 
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virtuous wife’s promise. 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 


ON BEING UPSET IN THE DELAWARE. 


July 6th, 1839. 


How bright the sun that morning rose, 
How very clear the sky ; 

No shadow of a cloud was seen, 
To dim its canopy. 


Our bark rode sweetly on the wave, 
We feared no danger nigh; 

For, O, what danger could we dread, 
Beneath so bright a sky ? 


But while the current bore us on, 
Far distant from the land, 

A little cloud appeared in view, 
“ As small as a man’s hand.” 


Rapid it spread,—the wind rose high, 
The rain in torrents poured ; 

And death inevitable seemed, 
The fate of all on board. 


Our boat capsized—and in the deep, 
Sudden all hands were cast; 

Not one was there who did not fear, 
That hour would be his last. 


Bit God in mercy sent us aid, 
Our lives He still prolongs ; 

To Him be all the glory given, 
To him all praise belongs. 


secretly smiting me. 

“ But to return to my friend and his opin- 
ions. However ingeniously they were put 
forward, I should have been very sorry had 
he shaken mine on the subject in question. 
His theory would have utterly destroyed all 
of the beautiful relationship between the 
sexes—that dependence on the one side and 
protection on the other, which seems to be 
the natural order of Providence. This is 
subverted by the attempt to equalize their 
powers, either mental or physical, for one 
may as well think of doing so with respect to 
ithe latter as the former; both would be 
equally absurd. The pen of a De Stael, the 
pencil of an Angelica Kauffman, have been 
given to the world, ‘tis true: but, like all 
other exceptions, they only prove the rule by 
which they differ. It was no human voice 
that said, ‘The head of the woman is the 
man.” 

“ And it is well for her this should be so, 
A woman’s heart and her head are generally 
her guides. Yielding to her impulses as she 
so often does—apt to be led away by her 
feelings and affections—influenced by a live- 
ly imagination and acute susceptibilities, what 
would become of her, could she not stay her 
weakness upon the sound and sterling quali- 
ties of the stronger sex! Women never aim 
‘so suicidal a blow against their own interest 


‘as when they try to do away with or revolt 








against this doctrine of their inferiority. 
They throw away their props, reject the 
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guidance and guardianship with which the |selves and our deeds shall be borne even 
goodness of God has provided them, and ab- | the beginning of the next half century! Hor 
solve the lords of the creation from that pro- |is a theme for human vanity. Let jt teach 
tection which they are so willing to afford. jus humility, and in humility that Wisdom 

“Thus the bond is broken; one party at | which shall set us to so ordering our Jiyes 


j 
ilVeg, 


least is a sole loser, and perhaps both. Wo- | that in our deaths those who survive us may 
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man. is left helpless and isolated, and man is 
denied the generous gratification it must al- 
ways yield the strong to support and sustain 
the weak.” 


A WALK AMONG THE TOMBS. 

There is something in the spectacle of a 
living generation employed in the selection 
of their own tombs, that speaks favourably for 


their virtue. It testifies to a rational, re-| 


flecting piety; it tells of life unhaunted by 
the terrors of death, of sober thought and se- 
rene reckoning of the past day. Our present 
meditations have not unseasonably fallen upon 
these topics, and I would fain hope that they 
will leave us somewhat the wiser at our part- 
ing. ‘The very presence of this scene, in 
connection with the purpose that brought us 


hither, sheds a silent instruction on the heart. | 
How does it recall the warning of scripture, | 
* Go to now, ye that say to-day or to-morrow | 
we will go into such a city, and continue, 
there a year; and buy and sell and get gain; | 
whereas ye know not what shall be on the| 


morrow. For what is your life? It is even 
a vapour that appeareth for a little time and 


then vanisheth away.” This grove now un-| 
tenanted by a single lodger, this upland plain | 
and all these varied grounds, in the brief | 
space of a few generations, shall become a! 


populous dwelling place of the dead. Hither 
then will come the inmates of yon rapidly in- 
creasing city, in their holiday walks, to visit 
our tombs, and gaze upon the thick strewed 
monuments that shall meet them in every 
path. Among these some calm moralist of 
life, some thoughtful observer of man and his 
aims, will apply himself here to study the 


past—his past, and while he lingers over the, 


inscriptions that shall tell him of the busy 
crowd who so intently ply what we deem the 
important labours of to-day,—alas, how shrunk 
and dwarfed shall we appear in his passing 
comment! A line traced by the chisel upon 
the stone shall tell all, and more perhaps than 
posterity may be concerned to know, about 
us and our doings. Which of us shall reach 
a second generation in that downward jour- 
ney of fame! How many of these events 
which now: fill our minds, as matters belong- 
ing to the nation’s destiny, shall stand re- 
corded before the eye of that aftertime? How 
much of our personal connection with present 
history, these strivings of ours to be noted in 
the descent of time, these clamorous invoca- 
tions of posterity, these exaggerations of our-| 





be instructed how to win the victory ove 
grave. ‘Then shall our monuments be mor 
worthy to be cherished by future generatiog: 


rtho 
tue 


|;and the common doom of oblivion, perchance 
|| be averted by better remembrances than thes 


legends on our tombs. In this anticipation, 


|| we may find something not ungrateful in the 


thought that whilst all moral beings marc) 
steadily onward “ to cold obstruction,” we sink 
into our gradual dust upon a couch chosen by & 
ourselves, with many memorials of friendshi) 
and esteem clustered around our remains 
and that there we shall sleep until the las 
summons shall command the dead to rise, ang 
call us into the presence of a merciful! God, 


From the Southern Churchman. 
DIRGE. 


She is gone to the land of the blest, 
From the prison of sorrow and night; 
She hath snatched Immortality’s vest, 
And mantled her spirit in light! 
Eternity’s harp in her hands, 
The ministering angels have crowned her, 
By the throno-blaze ot God-head she stands, 
With a halo of glory around her! 


She has grappled and triumphed o’er Death 
And rushed through his caverns of gloom; 
She hath drawn the unquenchable breath, 
That defies e’en the thunders of doom! 
She hath stretched forth her gossamer wings 
O’er the azure of boundless repose, 
And drank of the nectarine springs, 
Where the river of Paradise flows. 


Then weep not, though thus she hath fled, 

In the blossom of beauty and prime— 
The flower is transplanted, not dead, 

The sunshine of Heaven is her clime! 
*T were cruel tu pray for her back, 

Since her glorified soul is at rest; 
Then weep not, but follow her track, 

She is gone to the land of the blest. 

Albemarle, June 30, 1839. 

Earty Hasrrs.—*If a child is neglectel 
till six years of age, no subsequent education 
can recover it. If to this age it is broughtw 
in dissipation and ignorance, in all the bs 
ness of brutal habits, and in that vacancy ® 
mind which such habits create, it is in val 
to attempt to reclaim it by teaching it rew 


‘ing and writing. You may teach what ya 


choose afterwards, but if you have not pt 
vented the formation of bad habits, you ™ 
teach in vain.”—Lord Brougham, 
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